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Tats most interesting Inquiry has been transmitted to us from 
the capital of Nova Scotia, by a correspondent who knows the 
deep concern we take in the interest and welfare of that 
valuable portion of his Majesty’s trans-atlantic dominions. 
It was rendered necessary by the gross and palpable falsehoods 
contained in the American accounts of these actions. Indeed, 
to the disgrace of America be it said, the Americans seem to 
vie with their late regicidal allies in France, in disregard for 
truth, and in that art of converting, in some instanees, defeat 
and disgrace into triumph and honour, andy 4n others, of 
magnifying their own achievements, and of depreciating the 
skill and courage of their enemies, for which modern France, 
under the succéssive reigns of its republican and military 
tyrants, was so justly stigmatized, Mr. Fasdes has here stripped 
the veil from the face of falsehood’; opposed authentic facts to 
impudent assertions, and established truth on a basis not to be 
shaken, At the same time, he ascribes merit, where merit is 
justly due, and has performed a very difficult and delicate 
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task, with discretion, with judgment, and with impartiality. 
We extract the preface, as explaining the motive for this 


undertaking. 


«¢ Oar late war with the United States has given birth to an 
opinion, (confined, as we would hope, to superficial thinkers and 
interested foreigners,) that the British, so long without equals upon 
the ocean, have at length found their superiors. 

“ A reflecting Englishman does not pretend to claim for his 
country, an absolutely indefeasible title to maritime superiority ; or to 
limit to his own shores, the means by which it is to be acquired and 
sustained. Long viewed and cherished, as a chief among the secu- 
rities of his national blessings, he may consider its foundations as 
deep and strong, without supposing them immutable. 

‘© He does not deny, that the descendants from Britons, may 

a portion of that adaptation to nautical pursuits, which has so 
remarkably characterized their ancestors; or that they may inherit 
from them, a spirit of adventure, a capacity for professional excellence, 
and enduring courage in danger. If they do, and the local, as well 
as other circumstances of country, are equally favourable; no reason 
can be assigned, why qualities which have already led to such super- 
eminent influence on the globe, should not again, if ably directed, 
raise their possessors to a corresponding distinction in the scale of 
nations. 

“« What candour must admit as possible, the Americans (surely 
the best judges in this case) have determined as actually certain, both 
as to the supposititious facts in their most comprehensive meaning, 
abd the structure reared upon them. So that it is only left to us to 
hope, that, while their high destinies open, and we recede to that 
secondary station assigned us, they may adopt the moderation of their 
prototype in greatness; and make the same sober consecration of 
power to the purposes of self-preservation, and universal utility. 

‘* However, as our sagacity does not reach to the political. calcula- 
tion so modestly Rrpposed by the American visionary in his collection 
of libels, called a ‘ History of the War ;'* and as we think it may also 
exceed the bs abe of bis arithmetic, to fix the dates of those events, 
we shall, for the present, take the liberty, in conformity with our 
old prejadices, to consider our naval reputation as but little affected 
by the war, in the eyes of dispassionate men. And we do not 
hesitate to aver, that it will be extremely difficult for any combinatioa 





* « * Tt would be a curions question in political arithmetic, to 
determine, what number of American ships, and their rates, would 
be sufficient to destroy the British navy, taking the naval events of 
the late war as a scale by which to calculate ; and how long it would 
take to provide the necessary number of vessels, taking the increase 


of the navy, during the war, as a ratio.’ Low's History of the 
War, p. 300.” é 
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of force, hereafter to oppose, successfully, a power of such unexampled 
weight ; acquired too, and established, under God, not fortuitously, 
but by the happy and steady application of principles, and by the 
assiduous cultivation of very singular, if not peculiar, moral and 
physical advantages. 

“ Itistrue, that the frequent recurrence of an event, become so 
unlikely, as a disastrous issve to us, in contests upon the ocean, even 
upon unequal terms, might seem to indicate a cause of more than a 
temporary or accidental nature ; still it is capable of amuch more 
natural and satisfactory solution, than upon the supposition of any 
weakness or decay in this branch of our national polity, or any fatal 
change of spirit in our seamen. It is presumed that'solution will be 
found in the subsequent pages. 

“« That an opinion of this kind should be prevalent in the United 
States, is not surprizing. Much less than what has occurred, would 
have been sufficient to establish its credit with the bulk of the 
American people; and if the liberal and ingenuous among them, be 
supposed free from their violent and unreasonable antipathies, they 
ate not beyond the action of this principle :—a NATIONAL VANITY, mR . 
WITHOUT PRECEDENT OR EQUAL. tan 

‘“* As for ourselves, if there are any among us, who, without the a 
same colourable pretences, draw similar inference, it may be con- 
fessed, that appearances were such as might mislead those who are 
neither weak nor disloyal. Among many sources of error which 
will be noticed hereafter, I shall at present suggest this; that 
Americans alone, of all foreign powers, possess the means of 
addressing their statements directly to the understandings of English- 
men ;—they speak the same language. Availing themselves of their 
talents for misrepresentation, columns are written on the merits of a 
naval action, often before the event has been received by the British 
public. Their false, but plausible statements, are readily given by 
our own prints, without note.or comment; and thus impressions are 
made, which are not easily effaced, im 

‘“* In Great Britain, if a ministerial editor chooses to gloss over a a) 

t, or enhance a victory, the Opposition papers soon set the | ae 
matter in its true light; but inthe United States, the government ae 
and opposition parties, the democrats and federalists, however they f 
may disagree on common questions, unite in puffing off the military 
spirit of their country. The first are engaged in bolstering the i 
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disgraces of the army ; the latter, in amplifying and blazoning the 
exploits of the navy. 

‘* This is highly acceptable to the Government, which, if it does 
not direct, encourages these efferts, in order, by giving a ware 
character to the peaceable republicans, to forward its own particular 
views. All, therefore, that art can svggest, or credulity itself can 
bear, is set in motion; until the people are brought to the conVittion 
that they are—‘ an intelligent, active, and enlightened people, beyond 
all former example,—born to higher destinies than were ever yet 
opened to any nation, —the career of whose greatness is rapid, constant, 
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and almost irresistible; whose annals, though recent, are already 
id and glorious.’ 

“ Whether or not the pages of the Sibylls have been opened to 
these favourites of the skies, it is not for me to determice; but how 
far their towering bopes can be supported by their Jate ‘ naval 
exploits,” will appear presently. ‘To exhibit those ‘ exploits,’ 
stripped of American tinsel ; to rescue from aspersion, the character 
of Britons; and, in defeating the aims of an over-weening seltish- 
ness, to promote the cause of truth, is the object of the tollowing 
sheets.” 


We know not who this Mr. Low is, who appears to have 
written the History of the War, but he ought to be ashamed 
of himself for the impudent falsehoods which he has dared to 
insert in his book, In tables inserted in Mr. James’s publi- 
cation is exhibited, in one point of view, the comparative 
force, in number of guns, weight of metal, number of men, 
and the size and tonnage of the different vessels engaged in 
the various actions here recorded. A Mr. Clark, another 
American writer, it seems, has published a “ Naval History,” 
not much more remarkable for its veracity, and not much) less 
remarkable for its gasconade, than Mr. Low’s. He would fain 
make the world believe that the Captain of the Essex in vain 
endeavoured to bring the British squadrons to action, they all 
ran away from him! This ship was commanded by Captain 
Porter, whose conduct to a British subject, at the commence- 
ment of the war, as related ina New York paper, deserved 
very different treatment from that which he experienced whea 
afterwards taken by «he Pheebe. 


“ * The deposition states, that John Erving was born in New 
Castle-upon-Tyne, England; that be bas resided within the United 
States since 1800, and has never been naturalized; and on the 14th 
ot October, 1811, he entered on board the Essex, and joined her at 
Norfolk; that Captain Perter on the 25th of June, 1812, caused al! 
hands to be piped on deck, to take the oath of allegiance to the 
United States, and gave them to understand, that any man who did 
not choose to do so should be discharged ; that when deponent heard 
his name called, he told the Captain, that being a British subject, be 
must refuse taking the oath; on which the Captain spoke to the 
petty-officers, and told them they must pass sentence upon him ; that 
they then put him into the petty launch which Jay along-side the 
frigate, and there poured a bucket of tar over him, and then laid on 
a quantity of feathers, baving first stripped him naked from the 
waist; that they then rowed him ashore, stern foremost, and landed 
bim. That be wandered about from street to street, in this condition, 
wntil Mr. Ford took him into his shop, to save him from the crowd 


then beginning to gather; that he staid there until the police magis 








trate took him away, and put him in the city prison for protection ; 
where he was cleansed and clothed. Noue of the citizens molested 
or insulted him. He says he had a protection which he bought of a 
man in Salem, of the same name and description with himself, for 
four shillings and sixpence, which he got renewed at the custom- 
house, Norfolk. He says he gave as an additional reason to the 
Captain, why he did not choose to fight against his country, that if he 
should be taken prisoner, he would certainly be hung.’ "’ 


Had Porter himself, a despicable wretch as he is, been 
tarred and feathered, when taken by a British officer, he would 
have been rightly served. 

At the beginning of this war, the Americans certainly 
obtained some advantages at sea, which they little expected, and 
which elated them to such a pitch, that nothing less than the 
_ destruction of our maritime greatness became the theme of 
their conversation!!! ‘ How we apples swim.” Their 
pride, however, was fortunately lowered, before the conclusion 
of the contest. Some of the causes of their first successes 
are thus, seasonably, accounted for, in a way which reflects no 
great credit on the management of our navy. 


“ A succession of naval victories, too easily obtained, had made 
us opiniated. Inatteption to duty crept in, and soon spread its torpid 
influence throughout the navy in general. The situation of gunner 
on board our ships became almost a sinecure. A twenty years’ war 
was, of itself, sufficient to wear out the strength of our seamen ; 
but a laxity of discipline in all the essentials of a man-of-war's-man, 
produced a much more sensible effect. : 

‘* Instead of the sturdy occupation of handling the ship's guns, 
the men were taught to burnish up the traversing-bars, carronade- 
screws, and every other article susceptible of polish upon the quarter- 
deck. Those of the crew that escaped this footman’s occupation, 
(expressly forbidden by an order of the board of Admiralty,) were 
set to reefing and un-reefing the top-sails, by a stop-watch, for the 
amusement of the captain and his friends. 

** A show of force being required, in order to keep in check the 
fell disturber of Europe, ships were contracted for, and hastily built 
up, without any regard to scantling or strength of bulwark ;, then, 
badly fitted-out, and manned, almost wholly, with an impressed crew 
of raw hands and small boys, sent forth to assert the rights, and 
maintain the character of Britons upon the ocean !—Our navy at this 
time, amounted to no Jess than seven bundred and fifty ships, in 
commission ; but the total number of men they employed, fit for 
service, would barely man half the number, 

** While contempt for all her maritime foes was thus enervating 
the naval power of Great Britain, an opposite impulse was working a 
salutary effect upon thatof America. While we retrograded, she 
advanced with steps almost as rapid. The ships of the United States 
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were constructed upon the most approved principles, both for sailing 
and for war. Jastly considering that the ramparts of a battery, whe- 
ther afloat or ashore, should have for one object, the shelter of the 
men stationed at it, the Americans built ap the sides of their ships in 
the most compact manner. Every other essential in the equipment 
of a ship of war, was minutely attended to; and the rates of the 
ships were fixed, so as best to conceal their force from the rest of the 
world. 

** With respect to seamen, they had for three or four years previous 
to the war, been decoying our men, by the most artful stratagems, 
The best of these were promoted to petty-officers; and, no doubt, 
when the war commenced, more than half the seamen in the American 
service, were natives of the United Kingdom ; and a great proportion 
of the remainder, men who had been taught to brave danger in every 
shape, by fighting in her fleets. 

** Highly to the credit of the naval administration of the United 
States, the men were taught the practical rules of guonery; and ten 
shot, with the necessary powder, were allowed to be expended in 
play, to make one hit in earnest. 

‘« Then, the American marines deserve a distinct consideration. 
In the United States, every man may hunt or shoot among the wild 
animals of the forest. The young backwoods-man carries a rifle the 
moment he can lift one to his shoulder ; and woe to the duck or déer 
that attempts to pass him at a hundred and fifty yards. To collect, 
and give the finish, to these expert marksmen, a marine-barrack is 
established near the city of Washington ; from which the ships are 
regularly supplied, when ready for sea. A deserter from the British 
would here be no acquisition. 

‘* Thus situated were the ships of the two nations, when tbe ill- 
fated Goerriere, with sprung bowsprit, a diminished complement, 
and eminently wanting that thorough refit for which she was then 
speeding to Halifax, encountered the American ship Constitution ; 
manned with picked seamen, and equipped in every point, as a 
fighting ship should be.” 


The partial advantages thus enjoyed by the Americans 
might, in a great degree, be counterbalanced by due diligence 
and attention on our part. Why should not our seamen be 
practised at the great guns as well as the Americans? As to 
their marksmen and their riflemen, we neither expect nor wish 
to see our men employed in efforts to stand a competition with 
them. We have ever thought it cowardly in the extreme, 
and a departure from the manly usage of civilized warfare, to 
station riflemen in the tops to pick off individual officers. 
Such men should never receive quarter. There are other 
cowardly, and even barbarous, means of annoyance used by 


the Americans which deserve the severest reprobation. These 
will be noticed hereafter. 
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The Guerriere fought the Constitution till she was ready to 
sink—and the Americans were obliged to set fire to her, after 
she was taken, from the ruinous state she was in. Her main- 
mast fell during the action, without having received a shot, 
and was found, on examination, * to be perfectly hollow and 
rotteri in the centre, where it broke off.”” The Guerriere had 
49 guns, carrying weight of metal 529lbs. The Constitution 
had 54 guns, weight of metal 760lbs, The former had 258 
men and boys; the latter, 468; the English vessel measured 
1084 tons; the American, 1568 tons. It will therefore be 
seen, in a moment, that the American was a ship of superior 
force in every respect; admitting even that, in point of 
condition, the two ships had been on an_ equal footing. 
But this was not the case, for the Guerriere sprung her 
_ bowsprit before the action, had not her full complement of 
men on board, and was hastening to Halifax to undergo a 
thorough refit, of which she stood in the greatest need, when 
she, unfortunately, fell in with the Constitution, fresh from 
port, and thoroughly equipped, in every respect. But it did 
not suit the Americans to suffer these facts to be known. 
They boasted of having gained a victory over a superior force ; 
shortened the duration of the time of resistance from one hour 
and fifty-five minutes to half an hour! And this lie, as well 
as another not less gross, which represents the inferior force 
as the superior, is copied by Mr. Clark in his Naval History! 
The Senate and the House of Representatives, infected with 
the national rage for fraud and imposition, passed yotes of 
thanks to their Captain for, “ in a ship of 44 guns, attacking, 
“ vanquishing, and capturing the British frigate Guerriere, 
“ mounting 54 guns!!!!”" The relative force of the two 
ships has been already given, and that from documents which 
admit not of mistake. It must not be forgotten, too, that 
several of the crew of the American frigate were British. 

The next action was fought between the English Frolic, 
with a convoy of merchantmen under her command, and the 
American Wasp. The weight of metal in this case appears 
to have been equal, though the Wasp had a great superiority 
in other respects. She had 140 men, whereas her opponent 
‘had only 89. She measured 436 tons, whereas the Frolic 
measured only 384. ‘The action was fought with great 
resolution on both sides, till the Frolic had lost three-fourths 
of her crew. And when, after sweeping the decks with a 
broadside before they dared to board her, the Americans 
actually boarded, there were but four persons upon deck, 
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“« Captain Whinyates, and the second lieutenant, Edward Medley, 
were severely wounded; the latter in four or five places. These 
truly brave men, bleeding profusely, would not quit their stations ; 
but supported themselves against opposite sides of the capstan, aided 
by the points of their swords in the deck. What a spectacle !— 
When the enemy came rushing over the mangled bodies towards the 
quarter-deck, the two officers threw down their swords. 

“« The boarding officer ordered one of the Frolic’s petty officers 
to haul down the colours; but. the man peremptorily refused,— 
alleging, that he had not been accustomed to do such things. This 
bold reply excited in the breast of the American, wrath, instead of 
sympathy ; and the gallant seaman was very near sharing the fate of 
his mess-mates,” 


The boatswain and his mate, in the Wasp, were deserters 
from British ships; and ten of her crew were also British 
subjects! The other engagements between the ships of the 
two countries, of which an account is here given, werexmostly 
beween sloops and brigs, in no one of which, on examination, 
will it be found that the Americans had any legitimate ground 
for exultation. Then follows an account of the actions which 
took place on the Lakes. Of that on Lake Erie, when the 
British were commanded by Captain Barclay, we are told, that 

‘eur squadron laboured under every possible disadvantage. 








** The Detroit, the British flag-ship, bad been lately launched ; 
and, to arm her, it became necessary to strip a neighbouring fort of 
its guns, Remoteness of situation, and difficulties of carriage, 
almost insuperable, now that the Americans had got the ascendancy 
on the Lake, may afford some pretext for the ha/f-equipped, 
deplorably-manned state of the British squadron. But bad not thirteen 


months elapsed, since ministers were in possession of the American 
declaration of war ?” 
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There certainly must have been some woeful mismanage- 
ment, if not culpable neglect, and breach of duty, somewhere? 


But in what department of the state we do not feel ourselves 
competent to say. 


*« The fleet of the Americans, as they themselves informed us, 
was equipped in the most complete manner. Drafts of picked seamen 
from the ships on the sea-board, were continually marching to Lake 


Erie; and riflemen in abundance were easily procured from tbe 
country on its borders,” 


The Americans, in this action, are proved to have been, 
not only superior in equipment, but in the force of their 
vessels and their weight of metal. Yet did: Captain Barclay 
force the American Commodore Perry’s ship to strike ; the 
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Commodore removing to another ship of the squadron, After 
much hard fighting, no decisive advantage appears to have been 
gained on either side. Yet did this Yankee Commodore, with 
an impudence peculiar to his countrymen, not blush, to begin 
his dispatch, with the words of our own matchless naval hero, 
Nelson, thus taking, in this instance, the name of “ the 
Almighty ” in vain, by using it to witness a falsehood. At the 
close of his remarks on this action Mr. James makes the fol- 
lowing pertinent reflections. 


« A book has just been put into our hands, published at New 
York, by ‘ John Low,’ entitled, ‘ an Impartial and Correct History 
of the War, &c.—carefully compiled from official documents.” We 
are no longer unable to comprehend the meaning of a passage in the 
‘€ criticism,” ushering into notice the ‘ Naval History of the U.S. 
which passage runs thus: ‘ It (the N. H.) deals not in set, whole~. 
sale panegyric, overloads its various subjects with no fulsome flattery, 
nor stoops to worm its way into the favour of the country by adulation 
of its heroes,—adulation which the fame of such gallant men stands 
not in need of, and from which their good sense and spirit would 
recoil with disgust.’ 

‘‘ We do pronounce Mr. Clark’s work, a far more modest per- 
formance than Mr. Low's; nor can we give a prettier specimen of the 
latter, than in citing the author's remarks upon the Lake Erie victory : 
—* Hitherto we have seen the enemy beaten, shipto ship, but now 
we were to witness them fleet to fleet; and a more decisive or 
splendid victory was never achieved, Compared with this,‘all former 
naval victories lose their splendour; even the great Nelson, were-he 
alive, must rank below Perry.—-Nelson never captured an entire fleet ; 
Perry has, andthat with a ficet inferior in size, weight of metal, 
and number of men.’ 

“ We have often been told, that the natives of New England were 
a grave, sober, and piows people ; and rather friendly, than otherwise, 
to the British nation. 

“* Were a southern democrat to persist in a flagrant falsehood 
against the British, the best excuse that could be offered for him, 
would be, a constitutional warmth, an ardent zeal in whatever he 
undertook, the effects of the climate under which he lived. Werea 
cool, dispassionate Boston-federalist to commit a similar offence, what 

_ would be his excuse ? 

‘* Individual declamation we should scorn to notice, but have not 
the ‘ citizens of Boston,’ by a vote unanimously given, caused to be 
engraved on tablets of silver, that ‘ A VERY SUPEBLOR BRITISH FORCE 
on Lake Ernie, WAS ENTIRELY SUBDUED BY Commonore O. H. 
Perry > To their disgrace, as moral characters, the Boston citizens 
have done so; even when the force of the British squadron, in men 
and guns, and every other particular attending the action, were fully 


, 


in their possession.’ : 
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It is a disgrace to any nation to give encouragement to such 
barefaced falsehoods! The action between the British 
Reindeer and the American Wasp is attended with so 
striking circumstances, and so much that is honourable to the 
British character, that we shall give the account of it in the 
words of Mr. James, emsaee ye by his judicious remarks; 
and we are the more tempted to do this, as, strange to say, no 
notice was ever taken of this action in the London Gazette! !! 


** This action was fought in lat. 48° 36’ N. long. 11915'W. No 
British official account has been published. Mr. Low, the American 
war-historian, says, ‘ the action commenced at twenty-six minutes 
afier 3 P. M. and at forty-five minutes past 3, the enemy was carried 
by boarding.’ Another American account, states the action to have 
Jasted ‘ forty minutes ;’ and we know, that during fifteen minutes, 
the two vessels were engaged, yard-arm and yard-arm. ‘ For the short 
time it lasted,’ says Mr. Low, ‘the action was severe; and both 
vessels and crews suffered considerably. ‘The loss on board the Wasp 
was principally occasioned by repelling the enemy in two attempts 
which he made to board. 

** An aciion close as this was, gave full scope to American riftes, 
Jangridge, swan, and star-shot, iron bolts, and dismantling artillery of 
every sort. The Reindeer soon became a perfect wreck in hull. and 
rigging ; so much so, that the Americans were compelled to destroy 
her the next morning. 

“« The brig lost her commander, purser, and twenty-one petty 
officers, seamen, and marines, killed; ten dangerously, seventeen 
severely, and fifteen slightly, wounded; total 75. Among the 
wounded, was every individual officer on board ; and she was actually 
surrendered by the Captain's clerk, no higher officer being in a state to 
pe'form the melanct.oly task. 

** Captain Manners received as many as seventeen wounds.—Thie 
calves of his legs were shot away early in the action ; yet did be keep 
the deck, encouraging his crew, and animating by his example the 
few officers that were on board. A shot now passed through both his 
thighs. He fell on his knees; but quickly sprung up, and though 
bleeding profusely, resolutely refused to quit the deck. Perceiving 
the dreadful slaughter which the musketry in the enemy's tops was 
causing, he cailed out to his men, ‘ Follow me, my boys, we must 
board them.’ While climbing into the rigging, two balls from the 
tops penetrated his skull, and came out beneath his chin. Placing 
one hand on his forehead, the other convulsively brandishing his 
ty he exclaimed,—‘ O God !'—and dropped lifeless on his own. 

‘* To live with fame 
The gods allow to many; but to die 
With equal lustre, is a blessing Heaven 
Selects from all the choicest boons of fate, 
And with a sparing hand on few bestows, '—GLover. 
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« One of the Reindeer's men was wounded in the head by a 
ramrod; which required to be sawed off close to the skull, before it 
could be extracted. The man happily recovered. After receiving 
this desperate wound, he, also, refused to go below; saying to those 
who begged him to leave his gun, ‘ If all the wounded of the 
Reindeer were as able to fight as 1 am, we should soon make the 
Americans strike.’ 

« Jg it not less singular, that the official account of an action so 
traly heroic, so highly honourable to the British character, as that of 
the Reindeer and Wasp, should not have been deemed worthy a place 
in the Royal Gazette ? 

* ¢§ix round shot,’ says the American account, ‘ struck the hull 
of the Wasp ; a twenty-four pounder shot passed through the fore- 
mast; and a considerable number of grape, struck, but did not 

rate, her side.” Two of her carronades, also, were disabled. ' 

“ The same account admits, that she lost five killed, and twenty- 
one wounded ; total 26. ‘ Slight hurts,’ as usual, not reckoned. 

“ In short, the injury the Wasp sustained, sent her to L’Orient ; 
where she arrived on the Sth of Jaly: She remained in that port, 
repairing her damages, and replenishing her crew, until] the 27th of 
August, a period of seven weeks ; when she again sailed on a cruize, 

“ Her commander, Captain Blakeley, has been described to us as 
an honourable man, and a good officer, How much his character 
would have risen in our estimation, bad he bestowed a few words 
upon the sufferings and behaviour of his gallant adversary. 

“ The Reindeer originally carried thirty-two pounder carronades ; 
but having lost them in a gale, and being weak from age, (built of 
firin 1804,) they were replaced by thé twenty-fours she had in the 
action. 

“ Her complement consisted of 123 men and boys; but her 
second lieutenant, a midshipman, and five seamen being absent, she 
had, on commencing the action, only ninety-eight men, and twenty 
boys; total 118. ' 

“‘ The Americans to enhance their victory, styled her crew 
‘ picked men.’—Picked crews are not known in our navy; but the 
Reindeer's men, by having served some years, and being under the 
command, not of a tyrannical officer, but of one, who was ‘ the 
idol and delight of his ship’s company,’ were what Britons, we 
trust, will ever be, an over-match for an equal number of any men 


on earth. 


“ The armament of the Wasp was the same as the Peacock's; 
with “the addition of a twelve-pounder carronade, fitted upon an 
elevated carriage. Hercrew consisted of 175, selected in the usual 
manner ; including 26 marines, who, siationed in the tops, committed 
with their rifles, dreadful. havoc among the Reindeer's officers and 
‘men ; at the two boarding-attempts particalarly. 

‘Tis only British seamen that will board, when the enemy is known 
toout-namber them. Had the numerical difference between the two 
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crews in this action, been a trifle less than it was, does any one 
doubt what would have been the fate of the Wasp ? 

** Although, concealed behind a ship's bulwarks, the traitor may 
evince the utmost ferocity, he dares not face bis honourable coup. 
tryman, hand to hand, and foot to foot. The sight appals him, 
He that was once a lion in battle, now, scourged by a guilty consci. 
ence, shrinks into the veries! coward. 

“© Could we hope for a candid answer, we would ask Commodore 
Bainbridge or Hull, or any other experienced naval commander of 
the United States, whether, having to excute a dangerous and 
donbtful enterprize, against an enemy, not Britons, with the liberty 
of selecting bis men, he would choose native or adopted Americans? 

“* The American prints, especially the federal ones, will, we know, 
refer us to American feats at Tripoli ; but did not a notorious Scotch 
renegado at New York, and numerous other crimps, supply the 
American ships with lots of deserters from our navy? Were not 
their complements afterwards made up, in a similar manner, at 
Cadiz, and different ports in the Mediterranean? And was not 
Commodore Preble, on that very account, obliged to ‘ shorten bis 
stay’ at Gibraltar; aud to fix Syracuse, instead of Malta, for bis 
rendezvous ? 

** It cannot be controverted, that in repelling boarders, however 
small in number, the Americans depend more upon rifles, than 
manual strength ; and that as boarders themselves, they seldom act, 
until the enemy's deck has been, like the Frolic’s and Reindeet’s, 
prepared for their receptioy, by vollies of great gans and musketry. 

“ Here we had opposed to us, without estimating the total number 
on either side, thirty-twos to twenty-fours, and eighteens to sixes. 
When we tora to the table, and view the decided superiority of the 
American ship, in broadside-weight of metal, men, and size ; then 
reflect upon the execution done in spite of that superiority ; as well 
as upon the unparalleled devotion, intrepidity, and fortitude, dis- 
played by the Reindeer's officers and crew, we may venture to pro 


nounce this, one of the noblest naval defences that any war has 
produced.” 
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We perfectly concur with this declaration of Mr. James; 
never were more gallantry and greater perseverance and reso- 
Jution displayed than by the British officers and men in this 
action. 

It is remarkable that the Americans never came to close 
quarters when they could avoid it; not till after they had dis- 
abled their adversaries by the aid of their long guns. ‘This 
was particularly observable in the engagement betwcen the 
Constitution American frigate, and the Levant and Cyane 
English ships. Having noticed some little change in the 
armament of the Constitution, the author proceeds to notice @ 
change of a different nature. 
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« But a change of a far more important nature was now discovered 
in the equipment of this fine ship ;—mno less than a furnace for 
heating shot. Not to be used, however, unless assailed by a 
‘superior force!’ What would be considered, on board an American 
ship, ‘ superior force,’ may be partly imagined, by the numerous 
American descriptions of ‘ equal force,’ to be found in these pages, 
Nay, as the Levant and Cyane were pronounced ‘ superior in force," 
nothing, we presume, but the certainty of capturing them, and the 
Joss that would be sustained by their destruction, prevented the full 
employment of the red-hot shot.” 


Any ship, the Captain of which could so far depart from the 
established usages of war, should, if encountered by an equal 
or superior force, be refused quarter, and sunk. Buti there is 
no end to the barbarous malice of these unnatural impla- 
cable enemies. They seem also destitute of all”Sense of 
honour ; for they lie without seruple, and even witha certainty 
of detection, as if truth were held in no estimation in their 
own country. Asa remarkable proof of the prevalence of this 
disgraceful habit, we here find, from the wr log-book of the 
Constitution, that her action with these two ships lasted, from 
first to last, three hours and fifty-five minutes, and yet Captain 
Stewart, her Commander, did not hesitate to say, in his 
official letter, that these ships * after a spirited engagement 
of forty minutes, surrendered to the ship under my command!!!” 
But what will not Americans say or do? After exhibiting the 
comparative weight of long guns on board the respective ships, 
ihe author makes the following remarks. 





‘* A superiority of Twenty-Two to one !—Yet, says Captain 
Stewart, ‘ Considering the advantages derived by the enemy from a 
divided aod more’active force, as also their superiority in the weight 
aud number of guns, I deem the speedy and decisive result of this 
action, the strongest assurance which can be given the government, 
that all under my command did their duty, aud gallantly supported 
ibe repatation of American seamen.’ 

‘* What means this scrupulous naval officer, by ‘ the advantages’ 
of being ‘ divided ;* or by the term ‘ more active,’ as applied to the 
British ships. So miserable a sailer was the Cyane, that every vessel 
but one, in a fleet she convoyed to Newfoundland, ran by ith 
ease; and the Levant could outsail her a trifle only. ‘ Speedy 
Tesult :'-three hours and fifty-five minutes ! ° 

‘“* After so mean an attempt to patch up his fame, by filching 
of his honourable adversary, a compliment to British gallantry 
have been wholly inconsistent. The bold advance of the Ley at 
half-past eight, would have elicited admiration from the brea a 
Turk ; bat Captain Douglas’ opponent was—an American ! 
“ In spite of our indignation, we cannot forbear noticing, with a 
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smile, the similarity that exists between the action of the Constitution 
and Levant, and that of the President and Little Belt. The disparity 
of force was the same. The two American commanders were alike, 
Hectors of the first grade. The same misrepresentation and extra. 
vagant boasting followed the two everts. 

«* A reference to the table of dimensions, will convey some idea of 
the appearance of the little fir-built corvette ‘ ranged close alongside’ 
this Leviathan of frigates. Yet the latter coolly fired a first, and then 
a second broadside, into her Lilliputian opponent ! 

“« The ‘ victory’ over the Levant and Cyane, was pronounced in 
the United States, ‘one of the brilliant feats recorded in naval 
history.’ _ Panoramic views of the action are still to be seen ; nor need 
we doubtthat the British ships appear, each singly, a full match for 


the A n frigate, 
o steppigg on shore at Boston, the conqueror was almost 
smothered @ith the caresses of the citizens and cifesses. Some 


appeared angious, even, to touch the hem of his garment! The 
manager of the theatre knew his interest too we!l, not to crave leave 
to announce, that the gallant Captain Stewart and the officers of the 
Constitution, (all, of course, ‘in full regimentals,’) would honour 
with their presence, the evening's entertainment. 

‘* To recount all the extravagances which this event gave rise to in 
different parts of the union, among the federalists especially, would 
exceed the limits of this work. We cannot, however, refrain from 
indulging the reader, with the perusal of a short extract from the 
* Boston Gazette,’ of December the 14th: 

«« « The Cyane is frigate-built ; and is of the same tonnage, and 
capable of the same armament, as the late U.S. frigate Essex. The 
Levant is exactly equal in topnege and armament to the late’ (meaning 
the mew, now lost) ‘ U.S. ship Wasp; both (independently of the 
advantage which two ships have over one) being decidedly superior to 
the Constitution.’ 

*¢ In ber general qualities, the Cyane resembled the Boxer; with 
the exception, that the latter was a new vessel, the former an old one, 
and so rotten, that, if not captured, she would certainly have been 
broken up. Thousands of New York citizens, who visited Captain 
Stewart's fine prize-frigate, can testify as to the pulverized state of 
her timbers, wherever a shot-hole had exposed them to view. 

‘¢ ‘Lhe two court-martials that sat to enquire into the loss of the 

nd Cyane, were fully of opinion, that their capture was to be 
to the very superior force of the American ship, and to her 
t superiority in sailing, which enabled her throughout the action, 
tep at such a distance that their carronades were of little effect ; 
she was constantly keeping up a steady fire from seventeen long 
-four pounders; and that the officers and men evinced the 
skill and intrepidity, defending their ships in a manner highly 

dle to them, while it could be done with the least pros 
success. A high encomium was passed on the conduct of the ships” 
companies, (except three of the Cyane's men, who deserted to the 
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Americans,) for their loyalty, in resisting the repeated offers made to 
them to enter the service of the enemy. 

« Jt was stated upon oath by the British officers, that the crews of 
the two ships were for three weeks kept constantly in the Consti- 
tution’s hold, with bands and legs in irons, and only three pints of 
water for the twenty-four hours.—This, too, in a tropical climate !— 
That after the expiration of the three weeks, upon the application of 
Captain Douglas, one third of the men wereallowed to be on deck, 
four hours out of the twenty-four ; but had not the means of walking, 
being still in irons. 

«That on mustering the crews when they were landed at 
Maranham, five of the Levant’s boys were missing; and that upon 
application and search for them, two were found locked up in the 
Americah captain of marine’s cabin. That a black man at Maranham 
was employed as acrimp, and enticed one of the Levant@ boys to 
enter the American service. ; 

* Upon these facts, let the reader employ his own thoughts. If 
he possesses a British heart, he will need no prompter.” 


After a critical analysis of the engagements in which the 
Americans were successful, Mr. James proceeds to describe, 
with the same minuteness and judgment, those actions in 
which they were unsuccessful ;—as that of the Chesapeake with 
the Shannon—the Argus with the Pelican—the Essex with the 
Phebe and Cherub—and the President with the Endymion. 

The action between the Shannon, Captain Broke, and the 
Chesapeake, Captain Lawrence, was fought, as our readers 
may probably recollect, off Boston harbour, in sight of all the 
people in that city. It lasted only fourteen minutes, but, con- 
sidering the shortness of the time, the loss was uncommonly 
severe on both sides. The Americans lost 170 men killed 
and wounded—the English 83—making a total of 258. 


* Several vague accounts having been published, respecting the 
‘species of shot found on board of her, (the Chesapeake,) we have 
given a rough skeich of the most extraordinary among them; and, to 
complete the groupe, have added some varieties, taken out of other 
American vessels, 

“* We do not say, there was any thing unfair. iv the Americans 
using star, chain, and double-headed shot. It is, however, no longer 
matter of surprize, that the masts and rigging of our ships, in dit the 
unsuccessful actions, were so quickly cut to pieces and destroyed. - 

“ A desire to torment, as well as to destroy, must have influenc 
the Americans ; or why were the Chesapeake’s cannisters madd® 
contain angular and jagged pieces of iron; or the musket-cartri@@ps, 
(ge and four buck-shot each ? 

’ “* A large cask of lime, with the head open, had been standizg on 
the fore-castle, but was knocked to pieces by one of the Shannon's 
shot. A bag of the same, was found inthe fore-top. Long after the 
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Chesapeake arrived in Halifax, the remains of the lime were to be 
seen about the fore-castle. For what precise use it was intended, we 


eannot conjecture.” 


An Irishman of the name of Rogers, “ a notorious traitor,” 
was taken on board the Chesapeake, but, instead of being 
brought to trial, he “ was allowed to return, laughing in his 
sleeve, to his adopted country.” Many interesting details, 
connected with this action, are given by Mr. James, which we 
have not room to insert. We must, likewise, pass over the 
accounts of the other actions, and close our account with the 
author’s consolatory ‘ conclusion ;” not, however, without 


returning him our best thanks, for having so ably vindicated 
the causé of truth and the honour of his country, against the 
shameless and unprincipled attacks of the enemies of both. 


** Our loss in national vessels by the late war with the United 
States, was comparatively great; yet there is some consolation in 
knowing that, in every instance, ‘ the proud old British union,’ pre- 
served its honours inviolate. 

** Had promised or prudent arrangements been adopted by the proper 
authorities on shore, one lJake-action would have been unnecessary ; 
the other, unseasonably hastened as it was, crowned with success, The 

reservation of the two fleets, would have considerably diminished our 

, both in number and importance ; and the possession of an Ams 

rican flect, and the command of a Canada Lake, been a very small 
part of the gains accruing to us, from a victory on Lake Champlain. 

** On theocean, the intrepidity of British seamen led them, as usual, 
to seek combats of the most unequal kind ; while the cautious Ame- 
rican, far swifter of foot, fought only, when he knew the superiority 
was on his own side. Had our ships of war been all ship-rigged, every 
eighteen gun vessel we have lost, might have chased in vain, or cruized 
unmolested by, an American ship, inferior in force to a frigate. 

** How shall we convince the ansophisticated reader, that the Ame- 
ricans have recorded the actions as gained over, in some cases, ‘a 
superior,’ in the remainder, (except, perhaps, the Alert and Essex,) 
* an equal, British force ;* and, on the other hand, that the four actions 
blaze forth amidst the archives at Washington, as ‘ most brilliant de- 
fences ; —which would have ended in ‘ victory,’ had not ‘ accident, 
artifice,’ or—the ‘ overwhelming superioriiy’ of the enemy, converted 
them into defeats! Such ‘ victories’ as the first, and such ‘ brilliant 
defences’ as the last, and none ofhers, have made ‘ Heroes’ in the 
new republic, more plentiful, than in the oldest nation of Europe ! 

** Unswayed by an empty pomp of words, let all such as are 
entitled to claim ‘ the richest inheritance of this earth,—a participation 
in the name, character, and freedom of Britons,’ assert and maintai® 
that no British ship has been captured by an American one, of equal 
force; and that it was not our fault, there were not many repetitions 
of, the—Cuesareake and Suannon.” 
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Mary, or Female Friendship. A Poem in Twelve Books. 
By Harriet Downing. 4to. Pp. 180. Harper and Co. 
Fleet Street ; J. M. Richardson, Cornhill; aud T. and J. 
Allmans, Princes Street, Hanover Square. 1816. 


STRONGLY impressed with the influence of the fine arts upon 
the morals, as well as on the taste, of the public, it is not 
without regret that we have, of late years, perceived a predi- 
lection for productions, excessively extravagant, or eccentric 3 
representing actions and passions which have no connection with 
real life, but which have a tendency to lure the young mind 
from the plain dictates of common sense, if not from the paths 
of virtue. 

We confess ourselves jealous of these innovations, and have 
not been able to suppress our indignation, at the rapturous 
eulegies which we have seen bestowed on such rhapsodies, now 
dignified as the sublime effusions of genius. 

When, therefore, a new favourite of the muses issues from 
the Castalian spring, we are curious to know through what 
untrodden regions our hero has travelled, and with what new 
race of beings we are going to be made acquainted. 

In glancing our eye over the work before us, we strongly 
suspected our authoress to be tinctured with this mania for the 
marvellous, and, as very uncommon beings must act in very 
uncommon ways, we were fearful we should have to add 
another to the list of those works, that in pleasing numbers 
insinuate absurdity, and fascinate the mind into admiration of 
what is monstrous. We were, however, soon relieved from 
this apprehension, for, although the poem be interspersed with 
the tales of a Misanthrope, a Spectre, a Mountain-Sprite, and 
a Witch, yet are they instructive and ingenious. In the 
Spectre, we have the friendly monitor; in the Mountain- 
Sprite, the demon seduction; and, in the Witch, the hapless 
victim of calumny. 

The story of Mary is interesting, and told with simplicity ; 
it shews our author to be possessed of considerable knowledge 
of those secret springs whence flow the conflicting passions 
which give to life its most exquisite pleasures, as well as its 
keenest pains. And, as might be: expected from a lady, she 
has interwoven with the tale a few love sonnets, an address to 
the moon, &c. &c. some of which have considerable merit. 

We infer, from the preface, that the anxieties of a mother 
have urgéd our author from the tranquillity of domestic 
scenes, where she appears to have cultivated enlarged views of 
No, 228, Vol. 52, May, 1817. R 
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all the attributes that are most noble and lovely in woman. 
We do not fee] it necessary to “ avert the shaft of criticism,” 
merely out of feeling for our author's motives, she really 
disarms us by her freedom from faults, and wins our approba- 
tion by pleasing pictures of that delicate friendship, which 
every man would covet for his own domestic circle. 

The detached pieces are written in varieties of measure, but 
we shall coutent ourselves simply with extracts from the com- 
mencement and conclusion of the body of the work, which 
will, at once, be specimens of the style, and show the ten- 
dency of the poem. 


«* Oh! think not Friendship’s pure and holy flame 
Ts but asummer’s dream, an empty name, 
Anignis fatuus, whose delusive ray 

Oft cheats the trav'ller on bis mortal way ; 

Or, like the echo’s false and fleeting sound, 
Mocking the sense, but never to be found: - 
Believe not what the surly cynics say, 

That woman’s heart ne'er felt trae Friendship's ray ; 
That, tho’ she fancies oft its flame divine 

Glows in her bosom with a warmth benign, 

With her it is the feeling of an hour, 

A youthful vision, or a rootless flower. 

Oft they assert, it will to Hatred rove, 

Assail’d by Jealousy, or tried by Love ; 

That change of fortune oft can quench its fires, 
And at the touch of imt'rest—it expires. 

Believe it not ; for as the myrtle dies, 

Plac'd in a vulgar soil beneath inclement skies, 

Yet will it blossom in a genial bed, 

Strike deep its roots, and raise its blooming head :— 
So Friendship io a noble beart will grow, 

Contess the geu'rous soil, and perfect blow.” 


There is no doubt that the heart of woman is exquisitels 
alive to every generous feeling; and, therefore, there can be 


nO reason to suppose her incapable of friendship. ‘The poem 
closes with the following lines. * 


‘* Here cease my song—in these fastidious times 
Of polish'd verse, and well adjusted rhymes ; 
When no lame couplet gives the ear offence, 
And pure description charms the oral sense. 

If some harsh critic, with unwelcome truth, 
Pronounce my rhymes oft faulty, oft uncouth ; 
Still if he own, throughout this simple tale, 

My moral triumphs, tho’ my numbers fai! : 
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Ne’er shall his stern rebuke my mind perplex, 
Enough for me to justify my sex ;— 

Enough for me to bid that heartless tribe 

Who rail at Woman, check the pointiess jibe ; 
And learn from Maay, whilst her tale they scan, 
Woman at Frignpsuip’s call can equal Man,” 


Instead of censure, we think we may, in fairness, particularly 
claim for our author the patronage of her own sex, who have 
seldom met with a more decided champion. 

The work is enriched with an elegant frontispiece by 
Engleheart. 
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Observations on the Game Laws, with proposed alterations for 


ihe protection and imcrease of Game, and the decrease of 


Crimes. By Joseph Chitty, Esq. of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister at Law. 3vo. Pp. 35. Butterworths. 1816, 


Our opinion of the Game Laws was given in our Review of 
a pamphlet which has incurred the animadversions of Mr. 
Chitty, and purported to be written by A Country Gentleman, 
a Magistrate, and a Proprietor of Game.” Nor have the legal 
arguments of our learned author produced any change in our 
sentiments on the subject. Mr. C., however, examines, 
with considerable acuteness, the different reasons which have 
been assigned, and the different alterations, which have been 
proposed, by the various writers who have made these laws the 
subject of their serious consideration. He begins his work 
secundum artem, and not only traces the laws themselves 
ab ovo, but analyses and defends the principle on which they 
were formed. 


“* The principal object of these positive regulations is to secure the 
power of killing, and having in possession, game, to persons enjoying 
4 certain interest in the soil, and to prevent its unfair and untimely 
destraction. For the first of these purposes, the 13 Rich. 2. ¢. 18. 
probibits all laymen not having forty shillings a year in Jand, and all 
clergymen not advanced to the value of 10/. a year, fron: keeping 
dogs for hunting, or using engines for destroying game, on pain of 
imprisonment >for a year. This appears to be the first statute 
requiring a qualification to sport. It was followed by 22 Edw. 4.c. 6. 
respecting the possession of swans, which requires every person who 
shall keep them to have five marks in land, or the birds will be liable 
to forfeiture. The 32 Hen. 8. ¢. 8. is the first act which -makes it 
penal to sell or buy pheasants or partiidges, making the for/eiture, 
On disobedience, six shillings and eight-pence for each of the former, 
aod three shillings aad ‘feur-pence for each of the jatter. The 
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33 Hen. 8. c.6 prohibits all who have not 100/, per anhum, in 
lands, tenements, fees, annuities, or offices, from carrying certain 
species of small arms, then in uve, under a penalty of ten pounds ; 
a provision not so much intended for the preservation of game, as to 
gratify the despotic wishes of the sotéreign. The next provision 
confining the right of taking game to particalar classes, is the 2 Jac. 
1. c. 27, the third section of which declares it illegal for any person 
to keep grey-hounds or nets for the destruction of game, unless they 
have a clear estate of inheritance of 10/. a year, or estates for life of 
301, a year, or goods of the value of 200/., except the sons of knights, 
barons of parliament, of some person of higher degree, or the song 
and heirs apparent of esquires, on pain of forfeiting forty shillings to 
the use of the poor of the parish, cither where the ofience took place, 
or where the offender was arrested. ‘The provisions of this act were 
superseded by 22 and 23 Car, 2. c. 25. which made the qualification 
required higher, and the penalty more severe. Under this act all 
persons not having estates of inheritance of 100/. per annum, or 
for life, or leases of ninety-nine years of 150/. per annum, ‘ other 
than the son and heir apparent of an esquire, or other person of 
higher degtec,’ are prohibited from keeping either dogs, guns, or 
engines, for the destruction of game. By 5 Ann, c. 14. a penalty of 
51, is imposed for every hare, pleasant, pattridge, moor, heathgame, 
or grouse, which a higgler, chapman, carrier, innkeeper, victualler, 
or ale-house keeper, may buy, sell, offer for sale, or have in his 
possession. And, by the same act, persons not qdalified to keep and 
use dogs, or engines for the destruction of game, are made liable on 
so doing to a similar forfeiture. This statute is made perpetual by 
9 Ann, c. 25. which, in explanation of the former, makes the pos- 
session of game, unless by or under the authority of a qualified 
person, equivalent to an exposure to sale. And its penalties for 
actually selling, or exposing to sale, game, are by 28 Geo, 2. c. 12. 
extended to all classes of persons without exception. From these 
regulations it may be inferred that, as the law stands at present, no 
one can legally sell game, and that no one, unless he has 100/. a year 
in an estate of inheritance, or 150/. a year in estates for life ‘or lease- 
hold for terms not less than ninety-nine years, can either kil! game, 
or keep or use any dog, or engine, for the purpose of its destruction. 
We pass over the laws regulating the time and mode of destroying 
game, as well as the more severe enactments, respecting hunting is 
the night, or in disguise ; because there is no question respecting the 
propriety of the former, and the latter were not so much intended for 
the preservation of aspecies of animals, as to guard against nocturnal 
outrage.” 
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The statute of Anne, however, which makes the possession 
of game, especially in poulterers, &e. a penal offence, has 
been lately interpreted in a manner, and with a latitude of 
application, which Mr. Chitty ought to have noticed, and 
which, though certainly warranted by the letter of the law, 
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appears to us to be repugnant to its spirit. For instance, on 
an information lodged against a poulterer, for having game in 
his possession, it was alleged, in defence of the act charged, 
that they were not in his possession, according to the meaning 
of the law, as they were sent to him by a customer to truss 
and lard, that customer having received them froma person 
duly qualified. ‘There was no doubt about the truth of this 
allegation, yet the magistrate, considering the words of the 
statute imperative, deemed himself bound to convict, and the 
defendant paid the penalty. For our parts, we confess, we 
should not have construed a temporary possession for a specific 
purpose, as that legal possession which the statute intends, 
and had we been a magistrate, and such a case had come 
before us, we should have dismissed the information on that 
ground. At the same time, a law which not only may be, but 
which actually has been, so interpreted, should not have 
escaped without some observation from a professional writer, 
who has published a large work on the Game Laws, 

The author contends that there is no objection applicable to 
the principle on which the Game Laws are founded, which is 
not equally applicable to land—that is, if all men, as some 
have maintained, have a right to the birds of the air, they 
have the same right to the land. It might easily be shewn that 
this position is untenable; but the argument would lead 
only to a discussion on the nature of abstract rights, which can 
never lead to any useful result. We shall, therefore, pass over 
his reasoning on this branch of his investigation, and limit our 
extract to his remarks on the utility of the Game Laws, as 
conducive to the happiness of society. 


** It would be easy to shew that the general happiness of the 
community is best promoted by the restriction of the right to the 
owners of land. The value which they set on game is far higher than 
any price it could produce in the market. It 1s an object to them, 
both of pride and pleasure, affording them not only gratification in the 
pursuit, but an opportunity of presenting a luxury to friends. Were 
every one allowed to sport, the pursuit would become a mere matter 
of trade ; and were it allowed to be sold without the consent of a 
party authorized by law to kill, the value of game would no longer 
exist. Indeed, it is easy to conceive that the breed would soon 
be reduced to very small numbers ; because an increase of the means 
of destroying it would be introduced, without any increase of the 
Means of its subsistence. Such a measure would afford a perpetual 
temptation to trespass; for if once it were recognized that each indi- 
vidual has a right to destroy certain animals, and to make them his 
own, he would not scruple to employ such means as would secure to 
him the enjoyment of his newly-discovered property. The country 
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gentlemen would find themselves deprived at ontce of a distinction of 
which they prided themselves, and a privilege on which they set a 
high value, Those who think the repeal of the Game Laws would 
improve the morals of the country, would do well to consider the 
cousequences of removing one of the inducements to landlords to 
reside, on their own estates. And surely there are few things that 
tend more to the general welfare of the state than the presence of 
country gentlemen among their tenants. It promotes industry 
Whierever it is to be found, and encourages those feelings of attach. 
ment to the families of the old possessors of the soil, which are the 
Best security for the loyalty and patriotism of the people. Nor can 
the advantages to the state of the continuance of a class of men, 
independent in their desires, attached to their country by their 
interest in its very soil, and uncontaminated by the changes and 
dissolute manners of the times, be passed over in silence. To 
deprive these men of the peculiar right of killing game, would be to 
deprive them of one of the inducements to reside in the country, 
aud, of course, to continue what they are. England would have 
tause to Jament the day when such a reformation should be introduced. 
The effect would be the enlargement of a metropolis already too 
extensive; the transfer of trade from the country, to which it gives 
vitality, to London where it would not be felt; the encumbrance or 
sale of estates to supply the expences of residence in town; and the 
total loss of that simplicity and hospitality which were among the 
best traits of the English character. What evils equal to these are 
there, even in the imagination of those who oppose the Game Laws, 
which can possibly be traced to their operation?” 


There is no novelty in this argument—it has always been 
urged whenever the Game Laws have become the subject of 
consideration. There is, however, much force in it ; though, 
we fear, that the very evil which the auther deprecates, and 
which he represents as certain to result from the repeal of the 
Game Laws, have actually, without the operation of any such 
‘cause, been produced, to a very considerable extent. Great 
Janded-proprictors, in very many parts of the kingdom, have 
ceased to reside on their estates ;—they pass, generally, their 
winter in London, and their summer, at some fashionable 
watering-place, to which, during the finest season of the year, 
all the follies, the dissipation, the vices, and the expences, of 
the metropolis are transplanted. Hence it is, that expences, 
unknown to our forefathers, have been incurred, new habits of 
life engendered, the ancient hospitality of the country sup- 
pressed, and ancient possessions brought to the hammer, and 

arcelled out into the most saleable lots. Surely the author 
must have heen inclosed, all his days, within the precincts of 
an inn of court, not to have observed the prevalence of this 
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owing evil, the effects of which, we concur with him in 
fhinking, are most alarming. The enjoyment of field sports 
then has not proved a sufficient inducement to owners of land 
to reside on their estates, at least, generally. In some 
instances, it possibly may have produced that effect, to which 
some are inclined to attach all the importance contended for. 

Mr. Chitty now examines some objections urged by Dr. 
Knox, in his Essays, to whom, at the same time, he pays the 
most fulsome, and the most unmerited, compliment, Did it 
fall within our province to review a book published so many 
yeats ago, we could easily demonstrate the injustice of the 
commendations so inconsiderately lavished on it by this 
leatned gentleman. But there is a fashion in literature, as in 
every thing else ; and when a book, by any of those artifices 
which are so much in practice, is once brought into vogue, it 
passes current from mother to daughter, from father to son, 
without the trouble of examination, and, in most instances, 
even without the trouble of perusal. We should have thought 
the observations of such a writer, on the Game Laws, 
unworthy the serious notice of a lawyer. Mr. Chitty, however, 
it seems, was of a difigrent opinion, and he has, therefore, 
taken some pains to confute assertions which required no con- 
futation; while he labours unsuccessfully to drive the Doctor 
out of almost the only position which is, if not unassailable, 
at least strong. We refer to the contrast between the qualifi- 
cation to kill a partridge, and the qualification to vote for a 
representative of the people; of which, notwithstanding the 
ingenious sophistry of the special pleader, but one opinion 
can, we suspect, be entertained by men of sense and 
reflection. 

The attack on the “ Country Gentleman” is, at least, 
unfair. He is censured for not prefixing his name to his tract ; 
but he might fairly retort, by saying—** You, Sir, as a lawyer, 
have, no doubt, very valid reasons for making your name as 
extensively known as possible ;—I have no such reason, nor 
have-I either the vanity to think that my name would add 
strength to my arguments, or the weakness to wish it ;—if 
my y cyee are sound, they require no adventitious sup- 
port; if unsound, no name could cure their defects.” But it 
is something more than unfair to cast a doubt on a man’s 
veracity because he thinks proper to conceal his name. The 
“assumption of. consequence,” therefore, is on the side of 
the special pleader, and not on that of “ the Count 
Gentleman.” ‘There is a flippancy, too, in Mr. Chitty’s attac 
on his antagonist, which induces a belief, that the learned 
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ntleman thinks him more formidable thaw he is willing to 
acknowledge. And we, are the more inclined to come to this 
conclusion, as Mr. C. acknowledges that the alterations in the 
Game Laws proposed by the writer in question “ are well 
deserving of attention,” 

If the sale of game were legalized, without a restriction of 
the liberty to sell it, Mr. Chitty contends it would encourage 
poaching, by enabling the poacher * to undersell the dealer 
who should regularly breed game for the market.” But the 
same objection would apply to the sale of poultry or of any 
other article ; for there can be no doubt that the man who 
steals fowls will undersell the man who breeds them for 
sale. 


‘« But.” says our author, “ could the sale of game be so regulated 
that no one but the actual breeder of it, or persons possessed of Janded 
property, or licensed dealers purchasing immediately from them, 
should be allowed to sell, it would give all the advantage contended 
for, without danger. For since at present, though by illegal means, 
game is always to be obtained by any one willing to pay the price at 
which itcan be brought to market, it would be much better to 
sauction afar, than to permit a clandestine traffic. For this purpose, 
it should be rendered necessary for every person desirous of dealing in 
game, to procure a licence, not as proposed by ‘ the Country 
Gen'leman,’ from the stamp office, but from the magistrates assem- 
bled at the general or petty sessions. Because if a licence could be 
obtained as a matter of course from the stamp office, by the payment 
ot the fee, it might become the protection of the most notoriqus 
poacher who could afford thus to place his ill-gotten plunder under the 
shelter of the law. Were the discretion left to the magistrates, their 
local knowledge would enable then: to decide on the character of the 
applicant, while they might be accountable for an unjust refusal to 
grant a permission as in the case of ale-houses at present. The game 
should also be subject to seizure unless iv its transit from a qualified 


‘person or vender, evidenced by some document; and such regulations 


. ° ° . ° 
should be enforced by penalties. By this means, considerable advan- 


tage would be derived to the revenue: the poacher would no longer 
so read ly find a market for his spoils, and the encouragement offered 
to increase the breed of every description of game would rather extend 
than abridge the pleasures of the sportsman.” 


We see no more reason for thinking that a license for 
selling game would place the “ ill-gotten plunder of the 
poacher under the shelter of the law,” than for concluding 
that a liceuse to sell spirituous liquors protects the smuyyler, 
or the keeper of illicit-stills. The Country Gentleman, we 
think, therefore, is right, and the Special Pleader wrong, on 
this point. Indeed, the restrictions proposed by the latter 
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would render game so dear, as to render it attainable only by 
the opulent, while it would sanction a monopoly, repugnant 
at once to the feelings of Englishmen, and to the genius of 
the contitution. His objection to the next proposal of the 
Country Gentleman’s is the most futile of all. Mr. C. main- 
tains, that an occupier of land is not injured by his inability to 
kill the game which he feeds, that always enters into conside- 
ration when land is taken, and the rent levied accordingly, 
Now, we venture to assert, that, so far from this being generally 
the case, the contrary is notoriously the fact; for it seldom, 
if ever, occurs, except in the immediate vicinity-of extensive 
preserves, where no man in his senses would ever take a farm, 
There is not one argument used by the author in his defence 
of the exclusive pr perty in game as vested in the proprietors 
of land, which will not apply, with tenfold force, to the 
occupiers of land. And so fully are we impressed with a con- 
viction of the gross injustice of preventing the occupier from 
killing the game which he feeds, that we should think any 
regulation defective, which did not give him that privilege, in 
its fullest extent, and which did not render void any clause in a 
lease, or any other agreement, which should stipulate for the 
surrender of it. Indeed, the author himself seems to give up 
the point, when he proposes his own remedies, 


« There is besides one class of individuals who are more aggrieved 
than either landlords or tenants, by the present system; those who 
possess freehold estates of Jess than 100/. per annum which they 
retain in their own hands, and, though ab-olute owners of the land, 
are deprived of the right of destroying a single head of game, though 
their crops may sustain the greatest injuries from its increase. There 
is, therefore, a right in existence which every one is prohibited from 
enjoying; the owner for want of a qualification, and every qualified 
inan by the exclusive property of another in the soil. The only 
objection to permitting all freeholders to take game on their property, 
is the probable diminution of game by the increase of the number of 
persons at liberty to destroy it. But this would be overbalanced by 
the interest the owner would take in the preservation of that which 
was thus become his own, until the proper season for killing it, 
whereas, at present, his interest hics in its secret and premature 
destruction. I would, therefore, suggest the expediency of enabling 
every freeholder and copyholder, whatever might be the quantity of 
his land, to kill game thereon.” 


Towards the close of this paragraph, the author appears to 
have started an objection for no other purpose than ‘for the 
exposure of its futility. For, surely, no man could seriously 
entertain an objection so frivolous to a right so incontestible. 
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From the extreme tenderness displayed towards gaine, one 
should really be induced to believe that it was an object of 
great public importance, a source of national revenue, ora 
bealwark of the British constitution. The learned pleader, 
however, dnd the fact is not a little remarkable, never once, 
in the whole course of his discussion, even glances, at the 
opposite side of the question—we mean, at the public injury 
sustained by any great increase of game. We are persuaded 
that, if a calculation could be made of the quantity of food 
fit for man destroyed by game, throughout the country, its 
proportion to the general consumption would be found to be 
such as would astonish the calculator. In some places, in the 
vicinity of great preserves, we have known a very large portion 
of the corn and clover crops destroyed, by game. But as our 
principal land-owners, in the House of Commons, are also 
great preservers of game, this part of the subject has been 
studiously kept out of sight. 

To the remaining arguments of Mr. Chitty we have nothing 
te object, except as to his declaration that if the Game Laws 
really sprung from the feudal system, (which he denies.) 
“they spring from as honourable a stock as the best and 
surest monument of our ancient freedom,” meaning Magna 
Charta ;—an_ hyperbolical expression, to the justice of which 
we can, by no means, accede. It has been always the fashion, 
with public writers, public declaimers, and with lawyers, to 
represent this Charta as the very foundation of all the liberties 
which Britons enjoy. We should be ashamed of our country 
i we had no other constitutional rights than what that instru- 
ment confers; though, we should be truly grateful if one 
provision of it were carried into as full effect as the framers of 
the Charter most assuredly intended—that justice should, in all 
eases, be obtained without expence to the parties—for that 
such was the meaning of that provision which stipulated that 
justice should no longer be sold, refused, or delayed, we 

fieve no lawyer will attempt to disprove. 

We shall now extract the alterations in these laws proposed 
by our learned author himself. 


** The alterations in the Game Laws, which it is submitted it may 
be advisable to adopt, relate to 

** tet, ‘Ihe qualification to kill game. 

** Adly, The power to sed it. 

“ 3dly, The power to Luy it. 

“athly, The punishment on unaxthorizcd persoys killing it in the 
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« 5thly, The punishment for nocturnal offences relative to game, 


« 6thly, The encouregements in favour of its increase. 

“ ast, With respect to the qualifications, or authority to kill game, 
jt bas already been observed that the extension of this power to 
occupiers of land, whether owners or tenants, subject to restraint by 
particular stipulation, would necessarily increase the interest to pres 
serve the game, and consequently add to its general stock, and the 
amusement of the fair sportsman ; and, therefore, it is proposed that 
instead of confining the power to persons having an estate of inhe- 
ritance of 100/. per annum, or an interest for lite or a long term of 
years of the yearly value of 150. according to the existing regulations, 
itshould be extended to all owners of land, whatever may be the 
quantity, and to all eccupiers of land, exceeding twenty acres, not 
adjoining a preserve or wood of another person, and to authorize the 
owner or occupier of land to empower any person obtaining a 
stamped licence to sport over his Jand for a limited time. By this 
latter permission persons of opulence having no interest in land might 
legally obtain amusement in sports of the field, and by this means 
one of the principal objections to the Game Laws would be avoided, 
without any probability of the quantity of game being diminished ; 
for the occupier finding pleasure and profit thus incident to game, 
would adopt ail possible means to keep .up the breeding stock, and 
renew his annual profit or pleasare. 

“ adly, With respect to the power to sell game: for the reasons 
before soggested, it may be expedient to enable the licensed ownet 
and occupier of land to scli game, either to an immediate consumer, 
or to a poulterer, or innkeeper, hincensed by magistra es to sell game, 
as already proposed, and regulations might be introduced, so that 
evidence of the game coming from and with the authority of a 
qualified killer, might accompany it on its lawful passage to the 
consumer ; gud all other game, not so docamented, should be liable 
to seizure, and penalties attach, as in the case of an illegal exposing 
tosale. ‘Lhe licence for the qualified killer of gawe to sell it, might 
be obtained and registered, as in the case of game certificates, under 
the provision of the assessed tax act, 52 Geo. 3. But for the reasons 
before suggested, the poulterer and innkeeper should obtain this 
licence to sell by retail from the neighbouring magistrates, as in the 
Case of alehouse licences. 

“ There should be a larger penalty than 57. on any unlicensed 
person, whether qualified or not, seliing game, as under the present 
regulations ; and the penaity should increase and become punishable 
Criminally for repetition of offences; and yaniekeepers selling or 
fraudulently disposing of game, without the jeave of their employer, 
should forfeit double penalties, and be liable to severer punishment, 
on account of the breach of trust. Though the tax on the licence 
may seem to have an object of revenue in view, yet the circumstance of 
there being a public register of the persons who profess to sell game, 
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wonld afford a wholesome check against evasion of the restraint upon 
sale, and against poachers. 

“« 3dly, tis highly important to regulate the purchase of game, 
as well as the sale of it. All persons, whether qualified or not, 
should be autborized to buy game of a licensed owner, or occupier of 
land, or of a licensed innkeeper or ponlterer. But in order the more 
eff-ctually to prevent the purchase, either from poachers, higglers, 
earriers, or other unauthorized persons, there should be a considerable 
penalty imposed on any person for purchasing game of any unautho- 
yized persons, with an increase of penalty, and even punishment for 
a repetition of the offence. This enactment would effectually put an 
end to the caily encouragement afforded to poachers, &c. by persons 
seeretly buying game of them, and it would be proper to make it 
incumbent on evety party in case of prosecution to prove a Jegitimate 
mode of coming to the possession of the game. 

‘* Athly, The more effectually to prevent the continual disputes, 
occasioned by trespasses committed in the day time, in the pursuit of 
game, and to aflurd a more immediate, more certain, and less expen- 
sive compensation to the party agerieved, it may be expedient to 
subject every person, whether qualified or not, to a penalty of 101, 
to be paid to the occupier for each head of game taken, or 10/. for 
altempting to take it after notice, in any preserve, wood, or inclosed 
grounds, recoverable with costs before a Justice of the Peace, or by 
action, 

** Sthly, Nocturnal trespasses in pursuit of game should be 
piynished in the manner before suggested, (viz. by imprisonment or 
transportation.) The introduction of these regulations would tend 
very materially tothe prevention of crime in its incipient state. The 
offender by his misconduct under the existing law only subjects him- 
self to the payment of what may be termed a debt, but by introducing 
the proposed resulations, and subjecting the offender to punishment, 
0 for acrime, his misconduct would be placed in its true light, and 
the certainty of punishment would operate powerfully against the 
conmnission of similar offences. 

Orhly, An inercase of game, or at least less necessity for destroying 
it, might be effected by authorizing the importation of game from the 
coptinent. Whereas several instances have of late occurred of 
seizures of imported game, and penalties enforced against persons 
who had brought them into this country, L[ncouragements might alse 
be held out to licensed breeders of game.” 


To the second of these proposed regulations we object for 
the reasons already assigned,—because it would encourage an 
odious monopoly, and render game so dear as to be placed 
beyond the reach of all but the opulent. ‘To the third also we 
object, as an arbitrary and oppressive measure, not sanctioned 
by the necessity of the case, and not justified by the impor- 
tance of the object. To the fourth, fifth, and sixth, with 
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svch modifications as the legislature would necessarily give to 
them, we see little or no objection. In the misguided rage for 
encouraging the landed interest, which has been carried to a 
culpable excess, the importation of eggs, game, fruit, &e. 
from the neighbouring coasts of France, which atforded consi- 
derable relief to the inhabitants of some of the maritime 
counties, and even to more distant places, has, by the officious 
interference of officers of the revenue, been stopped. All 
such narrow notions of national interest should be proscribed 
in a great country like this; and, indeed, it is most desirable, 
at the present crisis, that a free interchange of the commo- 
dities of the two countries should be established, on some basis 
of reciprocal advantage. 


eee 





Dash, a Tale. Third Edition. By Henry Lee. 12mo. Pp. 82. 
Sherwood and Co. 1817. 


Tats is an interesting and affecting little story, told in eusy 
verse, with a mixture of chaste humour and of genuine 
feeling that renders it irresistibly pleasing. ‘The heroes of the 
piece are, Woodley the master, and Dash, his dog, and _ his 
constant companion. Inthe village in which Woodley lived, 
the people were all alarmed by the appearance of something 
white which had been seen in.a field belonging to Farmer. 
Tillage. It became the subject of general conversation, and 
assumed as many forms as the varied imaginations of the 
villagers could assign it. 


‘** Some said, it was the Guost of old Ralph Handy, 
Who once with Frenchmen leagued—he smuggled brandy ! 

From custom he all customs would evade, 

Nor saw he harm in an illicit trade ; 

E’en life he risk’d ; so resolute in thought, 

His only fear—the fear of being caught. 

At last some qualms he felt—law’'s minions teazed, 

Contrition struck him—all his kegs were seized ! . 

But, ah! what sharp remorse his bosom smote, 

What unfeign’d sorrow—when they took his boat ! 

His hopes thus wreck'd—his smuggling craft destroy*d, 

His house, the coast, the ocean, all avoid ! 


** One gloomy night, on gloomy purpose bent, 
His brow o'ershadowing, like his dark intent, 
With folded arms he sculked along the shore, 

And hang'd himself at Guage th’ exciseman’s door ! 
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« Tlegal trafic was his toast—bhis pride ; 
Lawless he lived, and lawlessly he died ! 
And now his prowling spirit haunts each hole 
Where once he with unlawful spirits stole !" 


nae el ee oreirden 


The village sages, however, male and female, were, for 
once, mistaken ; for the something white proved to be an old 
hare turned grey. But, forthe manner in which this discovery 
was made, as well as for the disasters which befel poor Dash 
and his master—the former of whom fell a victim to his 
fidelity—we must refer our readers to the book itself, which, 
we venture to assure them, will repay them for the expence of 
the purchase, and the trouble of perusal. 
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Poetic Impressions. A Pocket Book, with Scraps and Memo- 
randums. Including the Washing-day, Brewing-day, 
Quarter-day, and Saturday, By Henry Lee. 12mo, 
Pp. 187. Sherwood and Co, 1817. 


Tukse are the effusions of the same muse who produced the 
work noticed in our last article, some of whose “ Impressions,” 
it seems, have seen the light before. However this may be, 
they are perfectly new to us; and the perusal of them has 
ufforded us infinite amusement. The author, indeed, forcibly 
reminds us of our old witty friend, George Colman the 
younger; and is inferior to him only in the same style of 
writing. Mr. Lee possesses no small fund of wit and humour, 
as well as genius, His versification is easy and correct ; his 
sentiments are just and good; and he suffers no proper 
_ Opportunity to escape him for the inculcation of religious and 
moral principles. Tn a word, we have not taken up a little 
volume of poetry, for some time, which has afforded us so 


much rational amusemeat. The fellowing is his poetical 
preface. 
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* Impressions! Pocxet Boox! and Scraps! 
‘What may these words impart ? 

Examine, and they'll prove, perhaps, 
The TABLET OF THE BEART. 


** The heart was opce, as Cupid taught, 
The lover's only care ; 

And each fond scrap of happy thought 
Was memorandum’d there ! 
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Lee’s Poetic Impressions. 


‘* But modern swains to interest look— be ke 
They scan love's page, but mock it; ee 

The heart, with them-a clasp’d blank book, 
And merely for—ihe pocket.” 










































or There are, at once, a manliness of thought, if we may so 
14 say, and a neatness of expression, in these lines, which pervade 
ry ali his minor pieces ; and in which Mr. Lee is excelled by no 
sh poetical writer of the present day. We shall select a few of 
is his pieces, humourous, pointed, and sentimental, in order to 
b, justify to our readers the general opinion which we have pro- 
of nounced on his merits. First, for the humourous. 
«¢ ‘TRIBULATION. 

. ‘“« Ts there a day within the circling year, 
. That shakes the nerves, and fills the heart with fear, 

Destroys all comfort, and distracts the head, 
Je In short, what husbands deem a day of dread? 
1, Yes, there is one—that one of dire dismay, 
, The dismal], doleful, woeful, WasuHine-Day ! 

‘© Imagine, then, young Sally and her mistress, 

e Up to their elbows soused in suds and business. 


«© How, Sal! éwo sheets ’ye want? (said Mrs. Pother,) 
‘ Pshaw, make a shift with one, and wash the other.’ 
‘ Sally, whose head on finery was dreaming, 
y ' A curtsey dropped, well-pleased, and thankful seeming. 
, ’Mid’ froth and fume she now drudged on in haste, 
f Too anxious e’en a moment's time to waste ; 
All day she rubb'd, yet still kept up her spirits, 
Her hands and wrists as red as eyes of ferrets ! 
But heedless Sa] ; nor did she once complain, 
Till all was wash'd and wrung, or hung to drain. 
At night, up stairs she march’d—but not to bed, 
‘ Making a shift’ still running in her head :— — 
To work she went—cut out a shift and sew'd it ; 
Wishing itsmart, she frill’d and farbelow'd it. 
Next morn her mistress chanced the shift to see, 
She scolded—storm'd !—Poor Sal replied, ‘ Dear me ! 
‘ Have f offended, Ma'am ? ‘how know your drift ? 
* You said I must with one sheet, make a shift. 
* "Tis done ; and with the other, if I'm right, 
* I'll try to make another shift to night.’ 


** Zounds! what! (exclaimed the mistress,) steal my goods ! 
(Her anger foaming like the hot soap-suds.) 
* Quick, jade, and fetch the sheet, from off your bed, 
* With rug and blanket make a shift instead : 








ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


‘ I won't with shifty tricks like this agree ; 

* Make-shift excuses will not do for me.’ 

(This said, she bounced and blaster’'d—toss'd her nose, 
Her frame and features rumpling like her clothes.) 

* Well, then, (cried Sal,) if thus you scold and flout me, 
* Your place 1 leave—so mate a shift without me.’”’ 


From Tribulation, we shall now proceed to “ Trepidation,” 


** In battle’s heat, amid ensanguin’d slaughter, 
E’en victory's course is stopt by ‘ quarter, quarter,” 
This magic word, with talismanic fear, 

And awiul dread, arrests th’ uplifted spear. 
The only dread that gives the brave renown— 
The dread, the scorn—to strike a man when down ! 
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‘* Since such the influence of a simple sound, 
That raises whole battalions from the ground, 
Snatches the hero from an early grave, 
And rescues e’en what valour could not save— 
Frightful indeed must be the scene, the hour, 
When this word ‘ quarter’ nerves the arm of power! 
When it no conflict stays, but swells it higher, 
And draws accumulating terrors nigher, 
Adding, as ‘twere, fresh fuel to the fire ! 
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‘** Sach time there is; a time of high control 
That damps the noblest energies of soul ! 
A day of import, too well understood, 
Far more terrific than the field of blood ! 
A time when cry of ‘ quarter’ brings dismay, 
Intestine war,—th’ unwelcome cry of —Quarrer-Day ! 
‘Tis then grim catchpoles stalk throughout the land ! 
Then legions of blue devils daring stand !— 
Ha! who is that, in wig of formal cat ?— 
Oh—Mr. Teazum !—pray walk iv, Sir,—but— 
‘ Bat, what ;—I hope you are prepared to pay ; 
* I need not tell you this is Quarter- Day ! 
* Folks must be punctual ;—if you'll settle, som 
* If not—can’t call again—shall send John Doe. 
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‘* Now shiverings come, and horrid dreams affright ! 
Shocking by day, most horrible by night ! 
‘ ‘lo wit,’—the worst wit that a man can deal in— 
And hark ! what thundering knock is that now pealing ? 
* A tradesman, Sir, that with you fain would speak ;'— 
I’m not at home, nor shall I be this week. 
Eh! what !—a bill of sale ?—my things appraised ? 
Ha! who is that, as ina pulpit raised ? 
The chairs and tables move, the china rattles ; 
A going, going !—all my goods and chattels ! 
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My wife's choice silks walk off—~a bedgown’s brought her ; 
My wine-binns all at once seem fill’d with water! 

The bed-curtains, and bed-posts too, withdraw, 

And swan-down- feather beds are stuff’d with straw ! 








































‘* In our kind neighbour, Mrs. Currovus, drops, 
Prying and pertness in her eyes and chops ; 
* Dear me! good lack !—alarm’d at such a clatter, 
‘ I've just stepped in: do tell me, what's the matter?’ 
Matter! (says I,) and from her turn away, 
Matter enough, I think—* ‘tis Quarter-day !" 


_ © While in my parlour to and fro I’m bouncing, 
A messenger arrives, this news announcing — 
* Gripus sends word—since you indulgence claim, 
‘ He'll stay proceedings, if a day you'll name. 
A day !—the day of judgment, then, I roar, 
And, as released from peril, slam the door !— 
Off gallops he,. but leaves a bailiff’s jobber, 
A fellow whom I loath—a knave, a robber ! 


‘* Again the herald comes !—speaks louder—faster— 
* The day of jodgment will not suit my master. 
‘ Besides, he says, he shall that day be busy, 
‘ The very thought of judgment makes him dizzy !" 
Zounds ! (with an oath, thus making worse the matter.) 
If not that day—why call then—the day after ! 


‘* Now, on my shoulder, taps I feel, each minute, 
My wife ejaculates ‘ there's nothing in it.’ 
Nothing !—see there! the bailiff and his writ ! 
The frightful parchment! ’Pshaw, ’tis but a bit 
A bit !—* of cambric, in which work I wrap; 

* The writ you see’s the pattern of a cap ! 


© Still Quarter-day keeps runring in my pate, 
And every sound of quarter now [ hate. 
My friend, the Colonel—dare not see his face— 
He's at head-quarters, and f shun the place. 
Lamb is a dish I @hoose, where’er I meet it, 
But now, if cut in quarters, I can't eat it. 
Whate’er reminds of guarter I dislike; 
I curse the clock because ‘twill quarters strike. 
Nay, e’en at guartern loaves I sometimes start, 
And faint at beer, if brought in by the quart. 
Small canes, as quarter-staffs, my fancy goad, 
Forming huge toll-gates on my life’s high road, 
Ail aveoues they cross—I see them must, 
And read, on every bar, the words—No Trust. 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


“ Throughout Moore’s Almanack, no evil signs 
That rule o'er man,—his head, feet, back, and loins ; 
Trine, Sextiles, Quartile, Saturn, Sol, Aquarius, 
Mars, Leo, Virgo, Scorpio, Sagittarius, 

With Capricorn, and all the Zodiac, 

Enough to make a reader's jaw-bone crack ; 
Not all, in hieroglyphical array, 

Bring such dark bodings, such dire ills pourtray, 
So ominously black—as Quanter-Day !" 


There are many other humourous pieces, of equal merit, in 
this volume. Of the author’s skill in epigrammatic composi- 
tion, we shall now exhibit two or three specimens. 


‘© Once at tea with some ladies, a Newmarket Squire 

Rose to hand round. the toast which was plac’d at the fire— 
But the touch burnt his fingers—be stamp'd and he swore, 

And then quitting his hold, dropt the whole on the floor : 

All the company titter'd--young Turf cried, elate, 

* Well—the heat I have gained, tho’, it seems, lost the plate ! 


*¢ The world is deceitful ;—at which some have wonder'd ; 
* Not one honest man (exclaims Gripe) in a hundred !’ 

If so, replies Tom, such the practice in vogue, 

* "Tis a hundred to one, Gripe, but you are a rogue | 


Tus Witt. 


*€ Old Dolt, who, when a boy, detested schol, 
Was, yet, (if money makes the man,) no fod! ! 
He, near his death, did thus his will declare, 

* I give, bequeath, and make my Son a wars !'— 
His friends all stood amaz'd—and thought it shame, 
That he, while dying, should be makino Game !" 


We have room only for one more specimen, and that of a 
different cast, which will, if we mistake not, impress the 
reader with a favourable opinion of the author’s principles. 


Faitu, Hore, ann Cuariry, 
A Masonic Ode. 


*€ When Fairs left her mansion celestial for earth, 
On seraphim plumes she was borne through the sky ; 
The crown o’er her temples betoken’d ber birth, 
The gem on her bosom, behests {rom on high. 
Gliding softly thro’ clouds by irradiancy clear'd, 
Sweet Hors, with a smile, like an angel appeared ; 
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Beauties of Massinger. 


As friends they approached, interchanging the sign, 
- On earth thus cementing a union divine ! 


““ To join this lov'd pair, while discoursing below, 
Mild CHarit® came, her best gifts to divide ; 
All the blessings of life ‘twas resolv’d they'd bestow 
Where honour, with virtue and truth, should preside. 
This world Farru supported—Hors promised another, 
While Cuanriry bound man to man as his brother ; 
By signs, words, and tokens, this system began—~ 
The eye of the Deity sanctioned the plan. ~ 


** An abode free from guile these fair strangers now sought, 
Where folly with footstep unhallow'd ne'er trod, 

Where wisdom held converse—morality taught, 
And man paid true homage to virtue and God. 

airing they droop'd, long in darkness astray, 
Till a light, like a star from the East, led the way : 
- They entet'd the Lodge—all their wishes were crown'd ! 

Here—Faita, Hors, and Cuariry, ever are found. 


** O’er Masons presiding, these virtues combine— 
Faitu beckons to join the Grand Master above; 

Horse points through heaven's arch to the regions divine, 
And Cnariry teaches peace, friendship, and love! 

To ALL WHO BELIEVE be these principles shewn, 

The craft is most honoured, when most it is known : 
May TRuTH’s sacred records to man be unfurl'd, 
And Fairu, Hore, and Cuariry, govern the world !” 


We have only to add, that our bard’s humour is undefiled 
by licentiousness, his wit untainted by malice, and his senti- 
ment devoid of affectation. 
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Beauties of Massinger. 12mo. Pp. 304. 8s. Porter. 1817. 


THERE are few authors, in our estimation, whose works could 
be less injured than those of Massinger, by a judicious 
selection of their “ Beauties.” ‘There are many readers who 
can admire passages and scenes in the productions of this 
dramatist, who have not patience enough to go through a whole 
ty To such, and indeed to many others, this volume will 

particularly acceptable. It is dedicated to that acute critic, 
able satirist, and most worthy man, Mr. William Gifford, the 
editor of a modern edition of Massinger’s plays. A brief 
sketch of the life of Massinger is prefixed to the book, 
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244 Reviewers Reviewed. 


A Defence of our Blessed Saviour, in answer to some Letters by 
Mr. T. C. Holland, in which that doctrine was attacked, 
with remarks on the Personality of the Holy Ghost. By 
Edward Law, A.M. Minister of the Church of the Holy 
Trinity at Preston, and Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of 
Chester. 8vo. Pp, 120. 4s. Rivingtons, 


Tue heresy of Dr. Holland have been exposed and confuted, 
in several Letters of the Sabellian Controversy, inserted in the 
miscellaneous department of this Review, and written by the 
learned Dr. Harws, the author of Sacred and Profane Chro- 
nology, and‘of several other valuable and orthodox productions, 
it was also attacked in a series of Letters in an Exeter paper, 
by a worthy lay-member of the church. In the performance 
now before us, the ignorance, perversenesss and misrepresen- 
tations, of this presumptuous assailant of the Trinity, are 
exposed with a strength of argument, and a weight of proof, 
that the united body of Socinians will find themselves unable 
to resist. We earnestly recommend all those who have been 
misled by the audacious boldness of the Unitarians, who have 
received fresh spirits from the liberal indulgence of the legisla- 
ture, as well as all such as have, from whatever cause, been 
led to entertain doubts on this momentous subject, attentively 
to read this masterly “ Defence.” It reflects credit on the 
talents, the principles, and the learning of its réverend and 
worthy author. 


——[—— 
REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 
a 
Dr. Hook's Charge, and the Socintanism of Montuiy Reviewent, 
exemplified in their openly rejecting the Doctrine of the Christian 
Alonement. 
To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 
Sir, 
Ir is acknowledged on all hands how instrumental periodical publica- 
tions are, when conducted npon sound and orthodox principles, in dis- 
seminating the doctrines of Christianity, andin preserving them in their 
evangelical purity ; bat when, through such channels, endeavours are 
made to level all things in religion to the notions of common sense and 
baman reason, when every thing of mystery is attcrapted to be taken from. 
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ftevelation ; it then becomes the duty of every man boldly to oppose 
those insinuating and dangerous practices. An attempt of this sort 
has been made in the last number of the Monthly Review, (Vol. 
LXXXII. p. 425,) which ought to meet with just and severe repro- 
bation. The work, the merits of which the reviewer is discussing, 
and which calls forth this attack upon one of the most important 
doctrines of the Christian religion, is Archdeacon Hook's Primary 
Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese of Huntingdon ; in which the 
learned author watmly defends the doctrine of the Atonement. Upott 


this subject the reviewer miakes the following observations : 


* Some theological doctrines, which have made a prominent figuré 
in other communions besides those of the churches of Geneva and 
Rome, have a strong tendency to relax the foree of moral obligation, 
and to scatter perplexity and confusion over the whole region of ethic’. 
Yet truth and falsehood, humanity and cruelty, are not matters of 
arbitrary convention, but have fixed and immutable lines of dif- 
ference.—What shouid we think of a moral code which represented 
the purest and most beneficial virtues as owing al! their claim to 
approbation, not to their motives or their effects, but toa reflection of 
splendour from some remote and foreign source? What is the first 
sentiment which rushes on the unsophisticated mind, when the most 


- flagitions enormities are represented as transmuted into high moral 


qualities by the agonies of extraneous innocence? What could we 
say to thé justice or the mercy of that government which should 
condemn such a hero as the Duke of Wellington to a lingering death, 
in order to expiate the cowardice of all the recreants in the land; or 
which should sentence such a philanthropist as Howard to the rack or 
the gallows, as the fittest mode of effecting the moral purification of 
all the thieves and prostitetes in the empire? What motives to 
patriotic courage could be furnished by such an act as the first, or to a 
diffusive beneficence by the last? In fixing the criterion of right and 
Wrong, we should never outrage the common sentiments of mankind, 
which will be found to merit more attention than all the mystic jargoti 
of visionaries or polemics, to whatever party they may belong.” 

Now every Christian, after reading the above extract, cannot but 
notice and lament its pernicious tendency. Such observations are 
calculated to make upon unthinking minds the most dangerous impres- 
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sions ; for our own ideas of propriety ought never to be the gage by 
which we should measure the propriety of actions recorded in the 
Scriptures. The short-sighted reason of man istoo much habituated 
to such comparisons to be in any way enabled to reconcile the won- 
derful dealings, and to penetrate the unfathomable councils, of the 
Almighty. ‘‘ As we should not affect,” observes a late eminent 
prelate,* “‘ to pry into the nature of those things which God hath 
«« been pleased to withhold from our search, and to coyer with the 
«* sacred veil of mystery; so neither should we reject a trath 
** expressly delivered, because we may not fully comprehend the 
«« whole reason on which it stands; in a word, as we should not 
** yenture to go on where the silenceof Scripture directs us to stop; 
* so neither should we presume to stop where, with so loud a voice, 
* it commands us to go on.” 

It is the mysterious nature of revelation that attaches to it the 
strongest claim to our belief: for how could it be expected that the 
Deity, whose wisdom as far surpasses man’s wisdom, as the refulgence 
of a meridian sun exceeds the glimmering of a taper, should s0 order 
all his works as to adapt them to the “ common sentiments of 
mankind?” Had this been the case, the designing enemies of 
Christianity, who now call out against every thing in religion that is 
strange and mysterious, might then, indeed, have taken suspicion 
upon revelation, by seeing the plans of an infinitely wise and omni- 
potent God reduced to the common comprehension of fallen, sinfal, 
man. It far better becomes such a being in contemplating the great 
schemes of Divine Providence, to exercise a degree of humility and 
awe, rather than to hazard bold and hasty conjectures upon a subject 
into which “ angels desire to look ;” instead of comparing the things 
of God with the things of man, and of arraigning the proceedings of 
the former from the ignorance of the latter, it far better would 
become such an one to be satisfied with the exclamation of the 
Apostle, “ O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and know- 
** ledge of God ! how unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways 
** past finding out.” 

This indeed might, with propriety, have been our conduct, had 


—_—_ 





* Bishop Warburton, on Grace, last page. 
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the word of inspiration left us to the decisions of reason only ;* but 
when the Scriptures are frequent and explicit on the doctrine of the 
Atonement, we are bound to observe them by a sense of duty which 
no sophism can evade. 

The doctrine of the Atonement teaches us that “‘ full, perfect, and 
“ sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction, for the sins of the 
« whole world,” which Jesus Christ made upon the cross; and in a 
lively faith in this sacrifice consists the grand difference between 
nominal and real Christians. And, however inconsistent it may 
appear to the Socinian, that God should thus punish the innocent for 
the guilty; that he should thus Jayon him the iniquity of us all 
and that be should suffer the just for the unjust; yet it is a 
proceeding which we frequently see obtain in God's dealings with his 
people. What (let me ask) could, to the common extent of reason, 
appear more inconsistent than to demand the death of Isaac merely to 
try the faith of his father? And though this did not actually take 
place, yet as Abraham believed that it would, we conclude that its 
inconsistency did not stagger his confidence in the wisdom of God. 
(Gen. xxii.) And when Israel was held in bondage amongst the 
Egyptians, the unoffending multitude were punished apparently for 
no other reason than on account of the hardened and stubborn heart 
of Pharaoh their King. (Exod. xiv.) And although the doctrine of 
the Atonement was not, (indeed could not be,) clearly revealed in the 
Old Testament ; yet it was prefigured by sacrifices, and foretold by 
prophecy. ‘To the affected liberality of Socinians, no doubt the sacri- 
ficing of jambs and bullocks under the Jewish dispensation will be 
thought incompatible with reason and common sense, yet does it not 
prefigure, with surprising accuracy, the sacrifice of that ‘‘ lamb that 
“ taketh away the sins of the world ?” 





* « We object to calling pre-conceived notjons at any zra, the 
“ dictates of reason in the more difficult doctrines of Scriptare ; 
“ because reason tells us that we are not to trust our pre-conceived 
notions against the Scriptures,’in things which relate to the nature 
“ of God, or to the manner in which he is to act, in order to pro- 
‘ mote the happiness of his creatures ; especially in cases out of the 


‘* common course of nature.” 
Dr. Hey’s Divinity Lectures, Vol. II. p. 317. 
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And “ surely he hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows ; be 
‘ was wounded for our transgressions and bruised for our iniquities ; 
* the chastisement of our peace was upon him, and with bis stripes 
“© we are healed.” (Is. liii. 4—6.) 

With regard to the New Testament we may observe, that if we 
divest it of the doctrine of the Atonement, Christianity becomes 
almost a dead letter; for if we be sinners, and that we are “all 
‘* nature cries aloud,” surely our very best endeavours are insufficient 
to obtain for us salvation. Let us now refer to some few of the 
innumerable texts in the New Testament which support the doctrine 
of the Atonement ; and strange indeed it is, if a doctrine which is se 
plainly and forcibly inculcated in the Scriptures, havea “ tendency to 
** relax the force of moral obligation,” or ‘* to scatter perplexity and 
confusion over the whole region of ethics.’ 

“* The Son of Man came to give his life a ransom for many.” 
Matt. xx. 28. ‘' He laid down his life for his friends.” John xv. 13, 
andx.15. ‘* Heisthe lamb of God that taketh away the sin of 
*€ the world.” John i. 29, andiv.42. He is ‘‘ the stone which was 
«* set at nought,” and “‘ which js become the head of the corner. 
‘* Neither is there salvation in any other; for there is none other 
“* name under heaven given among men whereby we must be saved.” 
Actsiv. 12. All have sinned and come short of the glory of God; . 
“* being justified freely by his grace, through the redemption that is 
** in Jesus Christ; whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation 
“* through faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness for the 
“* remission of sins that are past, through the forbearance of God.” 
Rom, iii. 23, and v.6—-10; vi. 23; 1 Cor, i. 305 viii. 11. ‘ Christ 
** died for our sins according to the Scriptures.” 1 Cor. xv. 3. ‘* God 
“* hath reconciled us to himself by Jesus Christ.’’ 2 Cor. v. 18. 
“* Jesus Christ gave himself for our sins that he might deliver us 
‘* from this present evil world.” Gal.i.4; Eph.i. 7; ii. 16; i Tim. 
ii. 6. ‘* Once in the end of the world hath he appeared to put away 
‘* sin by the sacrifice of himself.” Heb, ix. 26. ‘‘ Christ was onee 
** offered to bear the sins of many.” Heb. ix. 28; x. 10, and passim. 
** The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin.” 1 John i. 7, 
&c. &c. 

Against so many inspired proofs in fayour of the doctrine of the 
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Atonement, it ill becomes man to set up the inferences of his con- 
tracted reason. ‘That the Almighty should punish his own innocent 
Son, on the account of a sinful world, may indeed appear mysterious, 
and it is right it should; but if we receive no doctrines but such as are 
devoid of mystery, we must refuse not only the most vital doctrines 
of Christianity, but even the religion of nature itself. What sceptic 
is there, however far wedded to philosophical singularity, who can 
explain the growth of a single blade of grass, or the colour of a 
flower? The eloquent Rousseau, in spite of the shackles of the 
most bigotted scepticism, could not but confess that~God was ever 
before him in all his works, that the more he endeavoured to con- 
template the Divine essence, the less he understood it; but this 
was sufficient, that the less he understood it, the more he adored it.* 

We may conclude this subject by adopting the words of the late 
excellent Bishop Porteus, “‘ when once we are convinced,” says he, 
“that the Scriptures are the word of God, we are then bound to 
“ receive with implicit submission, on the sole authority of that 
“ word, those sublime truths which are far beyond the reach of any 
* finite understanding, but which it was natural and reasonable to 
“ expect in a revelation pertaining to that incomprehensible being 
“ whose ‘ greatness is unsearchable, and whose ways are past finding 
out,’” 

With regard to the publication which is the vehicle of this attack 
upon Christianity, we may in its own words truly say of it, that in 
thus verging almost towards blasphemy, it ‘‘ outrages the common 
‘“* sentiments of mankind,” and merits, what it will not fail to obtain, 
the disgust and abhorrence of all good and honest men.t 

' Tam your's, &c. 
R, R***, 

May 16th, 1817. 





* « J'appercois Dieu partout dans ses euvres, Je le seus en moi, 
“ je le vois tout autour de moi."——="* Enfin plus je m’efforce de 
‘* contempler son essence infinie, moins je la congois ; mais elle est, 
“ cela me suffit; moins je la congois, plus je l'adore.” Rousseau, 
Vol. VIII. p. 32. quoted by Bishop Porteus in Lectures, Vol. II. p. 330, 
t It is surprizing bow closely allied with a steadiness of principle 
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MISCELLANIES. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 

Tue following admirable Essay appeared originally in one of the best 
written and best conducted works which this country has witnessed 
for a century past. It has been re-printed by a Society of Gentlemen 
at Manchester, associated for the laudable purpose of counteracting 
the pernicious effeets of the blasphemous and seditious publications 
disseminated, with so much industry, among the manofacturers and 
artisans, by the circulation of small tracts of a directly opposite nature 
and tendency. And, in order to promote the same design, and to 
render it still more extensively useful, we have resolved to introdoce 
it into the pages of this review. Whoever is the author of it, he is 
entitled to the thanks of his country. The Essay is particularly 
worthy of attention, at this time, when, notwithstanding the signal 
defeat which the rash advocates of Parliamentary Reform have re- 
cently sustained, Mr. Brougham has given notice of a motion for 
rendering Parliaments once more triennial, We suppose this gen- 
tleman calls himself a Whig ;—if so, he should recollect that Sep- 
tennial Parliaments were introduced by the Whigs of the last century, 
who had experienced the evil effects of Triennial Parliaments. But 
Mr. B. does not reckon consistency, either of principle or of conduct, 
among the virtues of which he boasts. 


If the opinions of profligate and of mistaken men may be thought 
to reflect disgrace upon the nation, of which they constitute a part, 
it might verily be said that England was never disgraced so much as at 
this time. Never before had the country been engaged in so long or so 
arduous a struggle ; never had any country in ancient or modern times 
made such great and persevering exertions; never had any country 
displayed more perfect magnanimity, and scarcely ever had any con- 
test been terminated with such consummate and trapscendant glory: 
this at least is universally acknowledged ;—it is confessed as much by 
the rage and astonishment of the ferocious revolutionist, and the ill- 
disguised regret of a party whom the events of the war have stultified 
as well as soured, as by the gratitude and admiration of all true 





is the uprightness of our conduct: when a person ceases to believe 
the doctrines of Christianity, he generally ceases also to practise its 
precepts. The writer of this article recollects once hearing a learned 
dignitary of the church say, that when he sent one of his sons to the 
University, he gave him this advice : ‘‘ whenever you meet with a 
** person who disbelieves Christianity, then, my boy, take care of 
** your pockets.” 
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Britons, and of the wise and good throughout the civilized world. 
Yet at this time, when the plans of government have been successful 
beyond all former example—when the object of a twenty years’ war— 
the legitimate object of a just and necessary war—has been attained, 
and England enjoying the peace which she has thus bravely won, 
should be left at leisure to pursue with undistracted attention those 
measures, which, by mitigating present evils, and preventing crimes 
in fature, may, as far as human means can be eflectual, provide for 
an increasing and stable prosperity ; at this time acry of discoutent 
is gone forth, the apostless of anarchy take advantage of a temporary 
and partial distress, and by imposing upon the ignorance of the mul« 
titude, flattering their ignorance and inflamiog their passions, are 
exciting them to sedition and rebellion. 

During the great struggle between Charles I. and his Parliament, 
the people require an appearance at least of devotion and morality in 
their leaders ; no man could obtain their confidence unless he observed 
the decencies of life ; and conformed in his outward deportment to 
the laws of God and man. There was much hypocrisy among them 
as well as much fanaticism, but the great body of the nation were 
sincerely religious, and strict in the performance of their ordinary 
duties; and to this cause, more than to any other, is it owing that no 
civil war was ever carried on with so few excesses and so little cruelty, 
so that the conduct of the struggle was as honourable to the nation 
as the ultimate consequences have been beneficial. It is a melan- 
choly, and in some respects an alarming thing, to observe the contrast 
at the present crisis, when the populace look for no other qualification 
in their heroes than effrontery and a voluble tongue. Easily deluded 
they have always been; but evil-minded and insidious men, who in 
former times endeavoured to deceive the moral feelings of the multi- 
tude, have now laboured more wickedly and more successfully in 
corrupting them. Their favourite shall have a plenary dispensation 
for as many vices as he can afford to entertain, and as many crimes as 
he may venture to commit. Among them sedition stands in the place 
of charity, and covereth a multitude of sins. 

Were it ot that the present state of popular knowledge is a neces- 
sary part of the process of society, a stage through which it must 
pass in its progress toward something better, it might reasonably be 
guestioned whether the misinformation of these times be not worse 
than the ignorance of former ages. For a people who are ignorant 
and know themselves to be so, will often judge rightly when they are 
called upon to think at all, acting from common sense, and the un- 
perverted instinct of equity. But there isa kind of half knowledge 
which seems to disable men even from forming a just opinion of the 
facts before them—a sort of squint in the understanding which prevenis 
# from seeing straight forward, and by which all objects aré distorted, 
Men in this state soon begin to confound the distinctions between 
right and wrong—farewell then to simplicity of heart, and with it 
farewell to rectitude of judgment! The demonstrations of geometry 
tndeed retain their force with them, for they are gross and tangible; 
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but to all moral propositions, to all finer truths they are insensible—the 
tof their nature which should correspond with these is stricken 
with dead palsy, Give men a smattering of law, and they become 
Jitigious ; give them a smattering of physic, and they become hypo. 
chondriacs or quacks, disordering themselves by the strength of imas 
ination, or poisoning others in the presumptuousness of conceited 
wgnorance. But of all men the smatterer in philosophy is the most 
intolerable and the most dangerous; he begins by uolearning his 
Creed and his Commandments, and in the process of eradicating what 
it is thé’business of all sound education to implant, his duty to God is 
discarded first, and his duty to his neighbour presently afterwards, 
As long as he confines himself to private practice the mischief does 
not extend beyond his private citcle—his neighbour's wife may be in 
some danger, and his neighbour's property also, if the distinctions 
between meum and tuum should be practically inconvenient to the 
man of free opinions. But when he commences professor of moral 
and political philosophy for the benefit of the public—the fables of old 
credulity are then verified—his very breath becomes venomous, and 
every page which he sends abroad carries with it a poison to the une 
suspicious reader. 

We have shewn, on a former occasion,* how men of this descrip. 
tion are acting upon the public, and have explained in what mannera 
Jarge part of the people have been prepared for the virus with which 
they inoculate them. ‘The dangers arjsing from such a state of things 
are now fully apparent, and the designs of the incendiaries, which 
have for some years been proclaimed so plainly, that they ought, long 
ere this, to have been prevented, are now manifested by overt acts, 
On this point, therefore, it cannot be necessary to enlarge. But there 
is a class of political reformers who profess, according to Horne 
Tooke's expression, that they mean to stop at Brentford ; and as these 
gentlemen, as far as they go, use the same arguments by which their 
more eager allies are stimulated to go the whole way and push forward 
for the Bank and the Tower, it may not be an useless task to detect 
their fallacies and expose their falsehood. 

It is boldly asserted that the late war was undertaken and carried 
on against the wishes of the people, and in support of despotic 
governments against the liberties of mankind ; that it is the cause of 
the existing distress, being itself a consequence of the corrupt state 
of the representation ; and that the remedy for all our evils is a 
Reform in Parliament, The first of these assertions is in direct op- 
position co the truth. The second imputes the evil to a cause in it- 
self inevitable, and which has only incidentally and partially operated 
in producing it. ‘The third recommends a remedy which could no 
miore mitigate the disease, than the demolition of Tenterden Steeple 
could reniove Goodwin Sands. 

If ever there was a war begun and carried to its close with the 
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hearty coneurrence of the nation, it wasthe late war with France. 
We appeal to every person who remembers the begint sing of the 
French Revolution, whether, if the question of peace or w ar had been 
referred to the people of England and decided by universal suffrage, 
Mr. Pitt would have found one dissentient voice in a tho: gsand ? The 
question completely broke up an opposition, which, ti)/ then, had 
nearly equipoised the weight of the ministry ? the few vsho remained 
with Mr. Fox sunk at once from the rank and characte’ of a party to 
that of a faction as weak as they were unpcopular—éo feeble, indeed, 
and so utterly insignificant in the scale, that they t ook the memorable 
step of seceding from Parliament. The principle, of loyalty was tri- 
umphant even to intolerance; in most parts of 'angland the appella- 
tions of republican and jacobin were sufficient, to mark a man for 
public odium, perhaps for personal danger, persecution and ruin: 
oo was stipported and even impelled by public opinion ; and 
there is perbaps no instance in history whe gein a nation has been 
more unanimons than the British nation i:4 the great and decisive 
measure of declaring war against the Fret: st Republic. The records 
of Parliament, the addresses and associati ans are unanswerable proofs 
of this, None but they who are enti fely unacquainted with the 
transactions of those times can believe t hat the war was undertaken 
against the opinion of the people; and, the writers and orators wha 
assert it, make the impudent assertion, either ‘in utter ignorance or wm 
utier contempt of truth. 

Thos much concerning the comme mcement of hostilities, at which 
lime, if the government of England had bee a a pure democracy, and 
the people had given their votes by t bemselve+s instead of their repre- 
sentatives, the majority in favour of that measyre would have been 
even more apparent than it was. . As for the: justice of the war, had 
it been undertaken for no other purpose thar that of weakening 
France by dismembering it, Engle nd would have been justified by the 
conduct of France in the styiggle with America. But it rests pon 
better ground. It has been asset ted, with referei we to this subject, 
that one nation has no right to interfere with th e internal arranges 
ments of another ; and this asse rtion is to this day’ repeated, as if tt 
Were an axiom in political morality. But as M .de Puisaye, whe 
demolishes the arguments built upon this sandy fo wndation, has well 
observed—it is with the indepe ndence of ngtions as with the liberty of 
iidividuals—-they have a right, todo every thing \ which involves no 
Wrong to others. So long as my neighbour deme: ws himself confor- 
mably to the laws, his conduct is no concern of mine: but if he 
convert his house into a brothel, or commenc ¢ a manufactory 
there which should poison my family with its unw bolesome stench, 
I prosecute him for a nuisance. If he should thin! ¢ proper to take 
au air-bath in the street before my windows, his nat: aral liberty would 
be restrained by the wholesome discipline of Be diam, or of the 
beadle ; and if he were toset his house on fire, th: = services of the 
finisher of the law would be required. Just such ar ¢ the relations of 
98¢ Country to another. With the internal arran gements of avy 
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neighbour ing people we have nothing to do, as long as their arranges 
ments hav: nothing todo with us. Should they be seized with mad. 
ness, bite ane another, and turn the whole land into one miserable 
Bedlam, Giod restore them to their senses, we cannot. But if this 
Bedlam breaks loose, and its inhabitants insist upon biting us, there 
is no alternative but that of resorting to those measures which unh 
pily are the only substitute for Jaw between nations when they differ; 
wars, as Lord Bacon says, being “‘ suits of appeal to the tribunal of 
God's justice, when there is vone on earth to decide the cause.” That 
the French were ii\ a state of madness, is what all Frenchmen of 
every party have coi essed since they came to their senses after the 
reign of terror—or o cowardice, as one of their own countrymen hag 
more properly called i: and that they invited other nations to follow 
their example by a decive, promising assistance to any people who 
should rise to vindicate rhe rights of men, can be no matter of dispute, 
for the fact is recorded in ‘history. 

There may be some whe question the policy of the war, however 
jast the motives for which it was commenced, and there may be some 
ground for criticizing the menner in which it was conducted, with a 
view to what was, or ought to have been its main, or rather exclusive 
object; but only those persows who set truth at defiance and are 
incapable of shame will ass rt that it was unpopular. It was 2 
war by acclamation, in whici) the people went with the govern- 
ment heart and hand. Jn its p.togress many errors were committed ; 
so that if men bad looked to the! conduct of the allies, their discor- 
dant views and deplorable counsals, they might, without hesitation, 
have pronounced the contest hopeiless, had they not perceived ‘on the 
other hand a constant and reasonable cause for hope in the condition 
of France itself. [or in the course of the French Revolution one 
excess succeeded anviher, each more extravagant than that which 
went before it ; follics were generaited by follies, crimes begot crimes, 
and horrors were produced by the sgionstrous intermixture of both, 
such as former times had neyer seen, not in the most barbarous coun- 
tries, not in the fier rest ages of superstition, not under the,most ex- 
ecrable tyrannies. If depletion be a remedy for raging madness, it 
might have been tliought that blood enough was let by their owe 
executioners to res tore this frantic nation to its senses. It was im- 
possible that so un natural astate should be permanent, certain that 
the great body of the people must desire rest and security above all 
other things, mor: than probable that when they were wearied with 
sufferings and wit h changes they would look toa restoration of the 
exiled family ast! be easiest and surest roeans of putting an end to 
them. Many o ¢casions offered in which this object might have 
been effected had there been less treachery and less imbecility in the 
councils of the e migrant princes, and mure wisdom and more decision 
in the allied cab inets. These opportunities were lost; and when io 
the tenth year of j the war, the spirit of jacobinism was burnt out iD 
France, and int be regular process of revolutions a military govert- 
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‘ ment had been established upon the wreck of principles and institu- 
tions, the peace of Amiens was made. 

As the war had been eminently popular at its commencement, so 
was the peace of Amiens made in an entire concurrence with the 
general wishes of the people. Not that the great majority be- 
heved it would be permanent, but because they thought it on 
every account proper that the experiment should be made. The 
mipority which followed Lord Grenville and Mr. Windham in con- 
demning it, was even smaller than that which had sided with Mr. Fox 
in reprobating the war: but the weight of their arguments was felt, 
and they manifested a sensibility for the honour of the country, and a 
warmth for its interests which sunk deep in the public mind. The 
danger from jacobinism seemed to have gone by; there remained no 
other vestige of it in France than the wreck which it had broughe 
about: the French nation was returning to its old fondness for tinsel 
and gold chains ; the Eternal Republic had already past from the des- 
potism of many to the despotism of one ; it was evident that the first 
Consul might exchange his mongrel title whenever he thought fit for 
that of Grand Monargue, Emperor or arch-emperor, if it liked him 
better; and there was good reason for supposing, or rather no reason 
to doubt, that his inclinations were taking that course. There was 
therefore nothing to apprehend from France on the score of political 
contagion ; the practical lectures which had been read upon jacobin- 
ism in that country might have been thought sufficient to undeceive 
mankind till the very end of time. But a new danger had grown out 
of the war to which that principle had given rise. What was the 
position in which France was left at its termination? What were 
the views of the French government, and what was the personal cha- 
racter of the individual by whose eole will it was directed ? 

The political system of Europe had been fearfully dislocated by the 
war, France had accomplished that which for a century and a half it 
had been the great object of English policy to prevent. She had 
oblained possession of the Netherlands, extended her frontier to the 
Rhine, and held Holland on one side and Italy on the other, in actual 
dependance, Switzerland also—unoftending and happy Switzerland, 
the asylum cf literature, liberty and peace, which during three centu- 
ries of contention had been respected as the sacred territory of Chris- 
tendom—Switzerland also had been added, by an act of atrocious 
aggression, to the dependencies of France. Al) or more than all that 
Louis XIV. attempted had been effected. Was it likely, was it in the 
nature of things that France should stop here? Ambition is one of 
those passions which are stimulated, not satiated by indulgence, Aad 
this nation was habitually ambitious, habitually fond of war, politic in 
council, acting fervently and perseveringly amid all internal changes 
npon one system of aggrandizement, and pursuing its purposes, even 
inthe best ages of its history, equally without faith and without 
remorse. The French were now surrounded witb their trophies, and 
‘atoxicated with their triumphs ; had there been no other cause, their 
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_ national character and the known policy whieh had so long actuated 


all their governments, must have made reflecting persons doubt the 
continuance of a peace concluded under such circumstances with such 
a people. But to increase these apprehensions France possessed a 
portentous military force, the greatest which had ever been seen in the 
civilized world, perfectly organized, in the highest state of discipline, 
and under generals whose talents were believed to be incomparable, 
and who were at the very height of military renown. ‘‘ If clouds be 
full of rain,” says Solomon, ‘‘ they empty themselves upon the earth,” 


“War, to which the French, more than any other people, had always 


been inclined, had become the national passion, the preferable—or 
rather the only road to wealth, honour and distinction : and there no 
lopger existed upon the continent any counterpoise to the power of 
this réstless, politic and elated people. Austria had eome out of the 
struggle with loss of territory, diminished reputation and exhausted 
tesources. But the contest which had impoverished Austria and 
loaded England with an enormous debt, had been to France a source 
of revenue as well as power; for the French, beginning with bank- 
ruptcy at home, had proceeded abroad upon the maxim of Machiavelli, 
that men and arms will find money and provide for themselves. And 
as the officers and soldiers bad been trained in the revolution, the 
principles which they had learnt in that ferocious school might render 
them as dangerous at home to the adventurer,for monarchy, as they 
would be powerful instruments for carrying into effect his wider plans 
of foreign usurpation. It was to be apprehended then, that both from 
motives of political and personal prudence the First Consul would 
employ these turbulent spirits ip their vocation. Louis XVI. the 
most benevolent, the -most truly religious, the most couscjentious of 
the Bourbon kings, engaged in hostilities against this country for no 
other reason than that the contest in America offered an opportunity 
for aggrandizing France by weakening England. Could we suppose 
that the First Consul would be more scrupulous, and let pass any 
occasion of gratifying the old enmity of France, and avenging himself 
upon the only people by whom he had ever been baffled in his career? 
Was he so just, so pious, so humane, that we might rely upon bis 
faithful observance of treaties, and his love of peace ? 

Sir William Temple, a man of great sagacity and much political 
experience, observes that he ‘‘ never could find a better way of judging 
the resolutions of a state, than by the personal temper and understand- 
ing, or passions and hamours of the princes or chief ministers that 
were for the time at the head of affairs." This observation holds 
good even in free governments: with how much greater force must it 
apply to a.country where every thing is decided by the will and plea 
sure of an individual! In such a country the course of its politics can 
be inferred solely from the character of that individual. How fat 
theo hath the character of Buonapart¢ been developed at this time ? 

The English are a generous people. However much they might 
regret the course of adverse fortune in which they had been engages 
they did not regard the First Consul with any invidious feeling 
because he had been their successful enemy. They had rendered full 
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Justice to Washington under more humiliating circumstances: even 


those persons who disapproved in principle the cause in which he 
triamphed, regarded this excellent man with admiration anc reverence. 
There were causes also which might make men of opposite parties 
in the wish that Buonaparte should not be found wanting in the 
scale; so that when they weighed him in their own judgment, there 
was a bias given, perhaps unconsciously, to the balance in his favour. 
The disciples of the revolution reconciled themselves to the disappoint 
ment of their republican hopes, by considering that the First Consul 
was a child of the revojution, (the Jupiter of that Saturn which had 
devoured its elder children) that he prevented the restoration of the 
Bourbons, governed in the name, at least, of the people, and still 
talked of liberty and philosophy. The enemies of the revolution saw 
more accurately that Buonaparte had destroyed republicanism in 
France, and as they had now given up the Bourbons, whose cause 
indeed they had never supported either wiself or consistently, it would 
besome consolation for the failure of their plans, if the man with 
whom they had treated should prove worthy of therank in which they 
had recognized him as legitimately established. But with what 
aspects had this Lucifer of the age risen above the horizon? His 
career had been not more remarkable for boldness in enterprize than 
for audacity of crimes. His condact in Italy had been alike distin- 
guished by perfidy, rapacity, insolent usurpation, and cold calculating, 
sysiematic inhumanity. Here he began that system of military 
murder which before his time was unknown in civilized Europe. 
Three* of the most. honourable inhabitants of Verona were con- 
demned by one of his military tribunals, and executed in sight of the 
whole city, because their countrymen had been provoked to resist the 
intorable exactions and outrages of the French. One of these 
victims was in his hands upoh the faith of a treaty, another as an 
ambassador, and the third had received a solemn assurance of security. 
So far from having acted as enemies towards the French, one of them 
had saved Frenchmen daring the insurrection, and another had many 
times removed their wounded soldiers from the field, when their 
brutal comrades, and more brutal generals, had left them there to 
perish. With the same contempt of the laws of nations, the usages ‘ 
of war, and the common feelings of humanity, Buonaparte put the 
municipal officers of Pavia to death. Military executions were 
inflicted without remorse upon the slightest pretext ; and giving full 
scope to the brutal passions and corrapted principles of his soldiers, 
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* The names of these victims were Emili, Verita and Malenza. 
Amonament should be erected to them on the spot where they 
d. For the history of these transactions, and a view of Buona- 
parte’s character, as it was developed during his first Italian war, the 
teader is referred to an Account of the Fall of Venice, translated from 
the Italian by Mr. Hinckley. It is tobe regretted that so interesting a 
“ory should be so ill told. 
No, 228, Vol. 52, May, 1817. 
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he suffered them to perpetrate every kind of havoc, cruelty and 
abomination. 

Such had been Buonaparte'’s conduct in Italy. His Egyptian exped. 
tion was characterised by deeper horrors. ‘The massacre at Jaffa, and 
the poisoning of his own wounded men have frequently been denied, 
and there have been authors, who with felicitous ingenuity, 
have attempted upon these charges to prove a negative in his behalf, 
Both charges are now established beyond all possibility of further 
denial, by the avowal of the criminal himself, and by the full 
testimony of eye-witnesses to the massacres, and of men who were in 
the camp. These had been bis actions before the peace of Amiens; 
they proved him to be alike destitute of trath, honour, religion and 
humanity. ‘That which is crooked cannot be made straight,” 
Was peace likely to be durable when it depended upon this man's 
faith ? Was it reasonable to suppose that we should gather olives from 
this upas tree ? ; 

During the short continuance of peace, Buonaparte annexed Pied- 
mont to France ; he made himself president of the [talian republic; 
he formed a new constitution for Switzerland, and marched an over- 
powering force into the country to establish it. The nominal inde- 
pendence of Holland was as iuttle respected ; troops were kept there 
to hold it in subjection, and exact such loans as he thought proper to 
demand. When England remonstrated against these acts of aggran- 
dizement, and declared her intention of retaining Malta as some 
counterpoise, inadequate as it was, he replied that England had 
nothing to do with any arrangements of France ; she was hors du con. 
tinent, excluded from continental affairs; and so she must remain, 
for this was now to be the first principle of European policy. The 
relations between France aud England were the treaty of Amiens: 
the whole treaty of Amiens, and nothing but the treaty of Amiens 
and ag tor her retaining Malta, he said, he would rather see her io 
possession of the Fauxbourg St. Antoine. 

Nescia mens hominum fati sortisque future— 

[How incapable is the mind of man of foreseeing the events of fu- 
turity !] he has lived to see her in possession of both. Little dream- 
ing of such an issue, he threatened us with immediate invasion, and 
the vengeance which five hundred thousand men were ready to inflict 
As a mercantile power, supposing, he said, that those words (puissance 
marchande} were ever again to be allied, England was prosperous, but 
those Englishmen who knew that a nation never can lose its glory 
with impunity, bad good reason to perceive nothing but disaster 
before them. He required the British government to send the mem 
bers of the Bourbon tamily, and all such emigtanis as wore their 
orders, out of the country ; and to put a stop to the unbecoming and 
seditious publications with which the newspapers ahd other works 
printed in *England were filled. The answer of the British govert- 
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* Among the improvements which the French government at that 
time was obliging enongh to suggest in our constitution, ove was, tha 
all ministess, upon going out of office, should be disqualified from 
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ment to this latter demand is well worthy of being held in remem- 
brance, for the honour of those ministers by whom it was dictated, 
and the instruction of those simple men who are taught to believe 
that the war against Buonaparte was a war against liberty. ‘‘ His 
Majesty cannot and never will, in consequence of any representation, 
or any menace from a foreign power, make any concession which 
can be in the smallest degree dangerous to the liberty of the press, as 
secured by the constitution of this country.” The laws, they stated, 
were as open to the French government as to themselves... They 
neither had, nor wanted, any other protection than what those laws 
afferded ; and never would they consent to new model them, or 
change their constitution, to gratify the wishes of any foreign power. 
His Majesty, it was added, expected that the French government 
would not interfere in the manner in which the government of his 
dominions was conducted, or call for any change in those laws with 
which his people were perfectly satisfied. Is it to be imputed to an 
entire ignorance of the state of England, or to an insolent belief that 
every thing must be subservient to his pleasure, that after this decisive 
reply Buonaparte returned to the subject, and formally proposed that 
“means should be adopted to prevent in future any mention being 
made, either in official discussions, or in polemical writings, in 
England, of what was passing in France; as in like manner in the 
French official discussions and polemical writings, no mention what- 
ever should be made of what was passing in England ? England desired 
no such reciprocity. There was no part of her history, no part of her 
conduct, no part of her intentions, which required concealment. 
Was she to put out her eyes, because Buonaparte wished to keep 
France in darkness ? 

It is not unseasonable to recall these facts to remembrance, as also 
the appointment of military spies in our sea-ports, under the character 
of commercial agents,—Sebastiani’s report upon Egypt, indicating 
clearly a design of repeating the attempt upon that country, the 
declaration of Buonaparte that Egypt sooner or later must beiong to 
France, either by an arrangement with the Porte, or by a partition of 
the Turkish empire, and finally the memorable assertion that England 
was not able to contend single-handed with France, Were we indeed 
80 fallen, so changed? Were we actually, according to the new public 
law which was now enunciated, excluded from all concern in the affairs 
of the continent ? Had we lost not only our rank, but even our place, 
among the powers of Europe; and were we to be thankful for the 
moderation which permitted us still to exist as a mercantile commu- 
hity ? If 80, it behoved us to demolish Blenheim, to probibit all books 
of English history, and teach the whole rising generation the use of 
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sitting in Parliament daring the next seven years; another proposed 
that any Member of Parliament who should insuit an allied power 
(or, in other words, who should express an unfavourable opinion 
of the designs of the First Consul) should be debarred from speaking 
two years. 
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French as their common speech, that they might be prepared for tie © 
decree which should include Great Britain among the dependent pro. 
vinees of France—and London among the ‘‘ good cities’ of the Great 
Empire! The alternative proposed to us was war, or such submission 
as, if it were pot necessitated by utter helplessness, could be imputed 
ealy to cowardice or fatuity: a submission which would have given 
Buonaparte time tocreate a navy, and make invasion practicable; 
which would have delayed the war for no longer a time than suited 
his convenience, tbat is, till that navy should have been completed, and 
which would have rendered the war infinitely more formidable when 
the hour was come. Nor would the interval have been peace ;* it 
could only have been an armed truce: a state of feverish suspicion, 
harassed insecurity, and exhausted vigilance. This the people under- 
stood ; they had been desirous that the experiment of peace should be 
tried, they saw plainly that the experiment had failed; that no 
danger could be so great and certain as that of continuing on such 
terms with such an enemy; when, therefore, the government, ia 
pecfect accordance with the sound judgment, the common sense, and 
the honest honourable feelings of the nation, determined upon re- 
ru hostilities, the news was welcomed in the city of London with 
uzZzZas. 

There were writers and speakers at the time who affected to regard 
this manifestation of public opinion with borror, and represented it a 
recy from a brutal insensibility to the evils of war, or a more 

rata) delight in anticipating its gains. They \ibelled their country- 
men because party-feeling made them incapable of understanding the 
nght a spirit which looked danger in the face, and thus cheer- 
fully defied it in reliance upon God and a good cause. But had the 
city statesmen forgotten this memorable and notorious fact when they 
resolved that the war had been undetiaken in opposition to the wisbes 
of the people? We have heard of the omnipoience of Parliament, 
but the town and country petitioners in their ompipotence attempt to 
go beyond it; they enact for the past as well as the future, and vole 
unanimous resolutions which are to alter what has deen. A French 
historian was one day relating some circumstances which had recently 
ocenrred, when a person, better informed of the transaction, tald him 
that the facts were not as he represented them : ‘ 4h Monsieur !” he 
replied, ‘‘ fant pis pour les fuits,” so much the worse for the facts! 
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* ‘€ War,” says Hobbes, ‘‘ consisteth not in battle only, or the 
act of fighting, but is a tract of time wherein the will to contend by 
battle is sufficiently known ; and therefore the notion of time is to be. 
considered in the nature of war, as it is in the nature of weather. 
For as the nature of good weather lieth not in a shower or two 
rain, bat in an inctination thereto of many days together, so the 
nature of war consisteth not in actual fighting, but in the known dis 


position thereto, during all the time there is no assurance to the 
@ontrary.”” . 
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ft was honestly said,—and is characteristic of French historians : but 
whea men either in public or private assert things in opposition to the 
trath, and their assertions are disproved, the common consent of 
mankind has determined that it is so much the worse for the assertors: 
a loss of character and credit is incurred : they are convicted either of 
ignorance or of wilful misrepresentation, and in such cases ignorance 
is as poor a plea in morals and in politics, as in law. ‘ 

The little opposition which was made to the renewal of the war 
was of a very different character from that which had been manifested 
at its commencement. ‘There was a deep, though mistaken principle 
in the opposers of the anti-jacobin war,—a passionate persuasion that 
England was engaged in a bad cause. They who thought thus, be- 
lieved the declarations of the French, overlooking their actions, or 

ding them throagh a falsé medium, and being, for the most part, 
ill-read in history and ignorant of human nature. Bat after the peace 
of Amiens there was nothing o! this delusion; no man dreamt that 
the liberties of France were invaded, or the rights of men in danger. 
They who had wished most sincerely for the triumph of those aghes, 
desired now with equal sincerity that the adventurer might be over- 
thrown, who, having it in his power to establish free governments in 
France and Italy, had chosen to erect a military tyranny for himself. 
They who loved liberty, knowing what they loved and wherefore they 
loved it, could have no other wish: experience had shewn them how 
widely their principle had been misled, and that very principle having 
rubbed off the rust of its error, pointed to the true north, and directed 
them in the right course, The few who opposed the war, opposed it 
upon the score of its inexpediency, and the inadequacy of the plea 
which had been assigned to indicate the approaching ruptare. That 
plea however was a mere official form, like a fiction in law, in no 
degree affecting the merits of the cause. The question was placed by 
the minister upon its trae grounds, when he said we were at war be- 
cause we could not be at peace: and it is absurd to call that inexpe- 
dient which is inevitable. 

The popular character of the war was further manifested by the 
nombers who immediately enrolled themselves as volunteers. Buo- 
nsparte had expected no such unanimity, no such enthusiasm. His 
generals from Egypt had informed him of what materials the British 
army was composed, and he had himself received a memorable lesson 
from the navy at Aboukir and at Acre. Loudly therefore as he had 
threatened to invade us, the spirit which was displayed upon our 
shores intimidated him from attempting to put the threat in execution; 
and he turned away to the easier course of continental aggrandizement; 

to effect the overthrow of England by excluding her merchan- 

dise from Europe, and thus ruining her finances. His operations 

Were now carried on upon a gréater scale than had ever before been 

in Eutopean warfare; his victories were more decisive, his 

suCcesses more rapid; for having men at command, and being his 

Own general, his progress was never retarded for the want of an ade- 
uate force, or embarrassed by vacillating counsels : and as for means, 
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being troubled with no scruples of any kind, he not only supported his 
troops upon the countries in which they were quartered, but exacted 
contributions from his allies as well as his enemies. One campaign 
was followed by another, each more destructive than the last ; till the 
peace of Tilsit left him undisputed master of the continent from the 
Elbe to the Adriatic, with Spain in vassalage, Denmark for his ally, 
and Russia moving like a puppet as he pulled the wires. That he as- 
pired at universal empire was now scarcely disguised ; it even seemed 
as if some drama of religious imposture was in preparation, and that 
he meant to eaact the part of Mahomed as well as of Charlemagne, 
As in Egypt he had proclaimed that destiny directed all his actions, 
and had decreed from the beginning of the world that after beating 
down the Cross he should come into that country to fulfil the task 
assigned him ; so now he was addressed as the anointed Cyrus of the 
Lord, the living image of the divinity, the mortal after God's own heart, 
to whom the fate of nations was entrusted ; and in a catechism, which 
was to be the first thing taught throughout the French empire, it was 
inculcated in direct terms, that to honour and serve the Emperor was 
the same thing as to honour and serve God himself! Under these 
circumstances peace appeared more remote than ever. An attempt 
was made to obtain it, under the motley administration of Lord Gren- 
ville and Mr, Fox, but even the Foxites while they were in power 
felt that peace was impossible. And on this occasion the opinion of 
the citizens of London was again manifested, as at the beginning of the 
war; for when the Lord Mayor communicated, on the Royal Ex- 
change, the failure of the negotiations, the persons who were present 
gave three cheers, expressing their preference of open war to an insi- 
dious peace, asany peace with Buonaparte mast have been, and their 
approbation of the only course which was consjstent with the safety 
and honour of the country. The usurpation of Portugal followed, and 
at the close of the year 1807, every state upon the continent had de- 
clared war against Great Britain, with the single exception of Sweden. 
The enemy was undisputed master of the land, but England retained 
the empire of the seas, and two mighty powers were thus opposed to 
each other which could not be brought in contact, There was no 
other hope at this time than what wise men derived from a conviction, 
that such a system of tyranny as that which Buonaparte had established 
could not possibly be permanent ; but nothing like dismay was felt, 
nothing like despondency ; the people were convinced that the con- 
tinuance of the war was inevitable, and they knew that while it con- 
tinued the country was safe. ’ 

Things were in this state when Buonaparte kidnapped the royal 
family of Spain, and appointed his brother Joseph to reign in their stead. 
Ifetrorand guilt may be compared, the political blunder in this nefarious 
transaction was not inferior to the moral wickedness: it gave us the 
most persevering vation in Europe for our ally, and it gave us alsoa fait 
field. From ‘hat time the war assumed a new character. They who 
were acquainted with the country which was now to become the scene 
of war, and the people with whom we were thus connected by no 
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ordinary bond of alliance, but by inseparable interest as well qs by the 
joftiest sympathy, fella settled and calm assurance, that to whatever 
time the straggle might be prolonged it cou!d only end in the fa and 
entire deliverance of Spain. An impulse of the most generous, the 
most animating, the most inextinguishable hope was excited in every 
heart which was not withered by faction, or corrupted by a false and 
foul philosophy even to rottenness. ‘There were such among us, but 
they were not numerous ; and for a while the general and ebullient 
feeling with which all Britain overflowed, imposed silence upon the 
lying lips. Even now it is delightful to look back upon that exbilara- 
ting time, wheu after so long and unmitigated a svason, hope came 
upon us like the first breath of summer ; when we met with gladness 
in, every countenance, congratulation in every voice, sympathy in 
every heart, and every man felt prouder than in all former times of the 
name of Englishman, of the part which bis country bad acted, and 
was still called upon toact. These very men who now tell us that the 
present distress is the effect of wars unjustly commenced and pertina- 
ciously persisted in, when no rational object was to be obtained, these 
very men who tell us that the war was not popular, that it was the 
work of a corrupt Parliament and not of the people, these very men 
belie themselves as well as their country. They knew that no object 
could be more rational than that for which the war was persisted in, 
no object more just, more necessary, more popular ; they were not 
such idiots as to think otherwise, not such traitors to human nature, 
not such stocks or stones as to be unmoved : they partook the popular 
joy, the popular enthusiasm ; they joined in the unanimous expression 
of public opinion, which called upon Government to assist the Spa- 
niards with all the heart, and with all the soul, and with all the strength 
of England. 

It would be superfluous to retrace, however briefly, the course of 
the Peninsula war, fresh as it is in recollection, and recorded for ever- 
lasting remembrance, as the noblest portion of British history. During 
its progress we had indeed our ‘* battle eritics’”’ at home, who in “‘ their 
deliriums of dissatisfaction upon any advantage obtained by their coun- 
try,” as Steele says of their predecessors in Marlborough’s day, fought 
every action over again as the enemy’s allies, represented our victories 
as defeats, and tridmphantly proved that Lord Wellington was no 
general. And we had our wise men of the North, whocame fore 
ward, like the son of Beor, to take up their prophecy in behalf of the 
Moabite; but the voice of the country was in accord with its own 
honour and its duty ; with its own dearest interests and with those of 
mankind, ) 

If the character of the enemy against whom we were contending 
had been any ways doubtful before the peace of Amiens, subsequent 
events had now cleared it from all ambiguity. Having touched upon 
the former part of Buonaparte’s conduct, we will here complete the 
delineation ; and for the benefit of those eminent patriots among us 
who look upon the Emperor Napoleon as the model of an en- 
lightened prince, in as summary a manner as possible, enumerate some 
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of the acts of this their beau idéal of a philosophical sovereign, this 
ect Emperor of the British Literales, It shall be no counterfeit 
ikeness, nor heightened by any false colours ; the man is depictured 
in his actions, and in those of the goveroment which was directed by 
his single will. There is no necessity for insisting upon the murder of 
Pichegru and of Captain Wright; faith depends in no little degree 
upon volition, these things were done in a corner, and damning as the 
roofs are, the Liberales do not chuse to believe them. Letting there. 
'Fore these counts of the indictment pass among other acts of superero. 
gatory wickedness, we will enumerate only sone of those deeds of 
individual cruelty and guilt which were committed in the face of the 
world, in open defiance of God and man, and which no person except 
an English mob-orator has ever dared either to deny or to defend ; the 
detention of the English travellers in France ; the betrayal and impris. 
onment of Toussaint ; the murder of the Duke d’Enghien; the mur. 
der of Palm ; the murder of Hofer. These were the individual deeds 
of Buonaparte, his own peculiar acts, the cold and cowardly crimes of 
a heart incapable in its very nature of magnanimity, and malignant 
upon settled system. ‘The tyranny of his home government extended 
to every thing. His merciless conscription placed all the youth of 
France at his disposal, and so largely did he draw upon this fund, and 
so lavishly did he squander it, that great as the population of France is, 
it was at length unable to answer the demand, and support its enormous 
expenditure of blood. The system of education was determined by law, 
and conducted upon the explicit maxim that all public education ougat 
to be regulated on the principle of military discipline. Vhe plan was 
framed partly in imitation of the Jesuits, partly of the Mamelukes ; and 
as No person was permitted to act as tutor to another, except upon this 
plan of instruction, the study ot Greek, the mother tongue of liberty, 
was so far proscribed throughout France, that no person could acquire 
it by any other means than self-tuition. Every servant in Paris was 
registered, that the police might have a spy in every house. The num- 
ber of printers was limited ; only four newspapers in the capital were 
permitted to touch on political events, and no newspaper or writing of 


_ any kind could be published without the inspection and approbation of 
the government.* To complete the tyranny, as the Bastile had been 


demolished at the beginning of the Revolution, Buonaparte appointed 
‘¢ight Bastiles in different parts of France, for the reception of persons 
‘whom it was conveniént to hold in duragge, and not convenient to 
bring to trial. Such wasthe system of government established in France 
by the Perfect Emperor of the Ultra-Whigs and Extra Reformers. 





"® Tocredible as the fact may appear, for its absurdity as well as the 
perverse disposition which it discovers, proposals were circulated in 
1813, for reprinting ne French Moniteur in London, because “ 4 
English press was nearly in the same state of degradation as thé press 
Russia, ind because important facts were often suppréssed, coloured 
und distorted in the English papers!” Thus it is that faction makes 
men fools. 
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~The: foreign policy of Buonaparte united falsehood, treachery, 
frantic pride, and remorseless barbarity. Witness the noyades at St. 
Domingo, witness the commandant at* Cerigo, who in his official 
correspondence with his superior, informed him that being inconve- 
nienced with about 600 Albanian refugees, he had disembarrassed 
himself of thera by poisoning their wells. Witness Holland, impo- 
ye: ved, deceived, oppressed and finally usurped ! Witness Germany, 

, doned and re-partitioned, plundered, ravaged and insulted, her 
children* forced into the service of their enemy, and sacrificed by 
myriads to his insatiable lust of conquest! Witness Prussia, her 
wrongs, ber long sufferings, her holy hatred, ber glorious resurrection 
and. revenge! Witness the black tragedy of the Tyrol! Witness 
Portugal, where, when the French entered ptofessedly in peace and 
without the slightest opposition, they exacted a contribution, the 
amount of which was equal toa poll tax of a guinea and a half per 
head upon the whole population: and where, when they left it, they 
committed crimes and cruelties of so hellish a character, that it might 
almost be deemed criminal to recite them. Witness Spain! A certain 
great authority, indeed, to whose predictions we have before alluded, 
has said that ‘* the hatred of the name of a Frenchman in Spain has 
been such as the reality would by no means justify ;” and that ‘* the 
detestation of the French government had, among ‘he interior orders, 
been carried to a pitch wholly unauthorized by its proceedings towards 
them.” The treacherous seizure of their fortresses, the kidnapping 
of their royal family, to whom, whatever might be the merits of that 
family, the Spaniards were devotedly attached, and the usurpation of 
their throne and their country, might in the jadgment of ordinary men 
be thought to authorize a considerable degree of detestation for the 
government by which such acis had been committed: so it should 
appear at first sight: to politicians gifted with the faculty of second 
sight, it may appear differently. But if to these wrongs we add the 
details of this struggle so inexpiably and ineffaceably disgraceful for 
France, practised as these advocates may be in the defence of bad 
causes, this would not be found one of those cases Which can be “ to- 
lerably plastered over with light cost of rough cast rhetoric.” Let us 
not, however, lacerate the feelings of the reader with particularizing 
the horrors of that most atrocious warfare, suffice it to mention as 
public, notorious, undeniable and official acts, the wholesale murders 
committed by the militaty tribunal at Madrid, under that General 
Grouchy whom the friends of liberty are now honouring with public 
dinners in America; the cruelties of Marshal Ney in Gallicia; the 
fore-purposed massacres of Marshal Suchet ; the decree of Marshal 
Soult for putting to death all persons who should be taken in arms 
against the intrusive government ; and the decree of General Kellet- 
man by which, after all horses of a certain standard were seized for the 
use of the French, ‘the owners of those whicly were left, as being be- 
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low the standard, or as being mares pregnant for more than three 
months, were ordered to put out tbe left eye of their beasts, or render 
them by other proper means unfit for miluary service ! Such was the 
system carried on in foreign countries by the Perfect Emperor of the 
Ultra- Whigs and Exira-Reformers. That any man should raise his 
voice in behalf of such a tyranny and such a tyrant is wonderfnl— that 
any Englishman should do so is monstrous. The distinctions between 
right and wrong are broad and legible, and all men who have suf. 
ficent use of reason to be moral and accountable beings, are enabled 
by God toreadthem. But society has its idiots as well as nature; 
and the poor natural of the village workhouse who excites the mock. 
ery of brutal boys is less pitiable, in the eyes of thoughtfal humanity, 
than he who, drunk with faction and inflamed with discontent, 
renders himself a fool at heart. | 

It was against the tyrant by whom these infernal measures were 
enjoined, and against the atrocious army by which they were enforced 
in full rigour, that ovr war was waged, not against the French 
people. We and our allies fought, as the Common Council truly ex- 
pressed it in their address to the Emperor of Russia, ‘‘ not to subdne 
bot to deliver a misguided people :"’ and our efforts were crowned (to 
use the language of the same address) by ‘‘ the deliverance of the 
afflicted nations of Europe from the most galling oppression and un- 
precedented tyranny that ever visited the human race.” Who does 
not remember the universal joy which the overthrow of that tyranny 
produced ? The sense of the country cannot be more faithfully ex- 
pressed than it was by the same Commoa Council of London in their 
address to the Prince Regent. 


** We cannot, Royal Sir,” said they, ‘* upon such an occasion, but 
lock back with the highest admiration at the firmness, the wisdom, 
and the energy which have been exercised by our beloved country 
during this long and arduous struggle. Had not Britain persevered, 
the liberties of Europe might have been lost. Had not her valiant 
sons been foremost in victory both by sea and Jand, it is too probable 
that the glorious emulation exhibited by her great allies would have 
been stilldormant. Had not her triumphant armies under the im- 
mortal Wellington co-operated with the brave inhabitants in rescuing 
the Peninsula from the grasp of an unprincipled invader, Germany 
and Holland might yet have groaned under the iron despotism of the 
oppressor, and the efforts of the magnanimous Alexander been in- 
effectual to relieve them. These astonishing energies we believe to 
have been called forth by that admirable constitution of government 
which Britons possess as the best inheritance derived from their fathers, 
and which with proud satisfaction we observe is considered as affording 
the true basis of civil liberty by surrounding nations.” 


Here the Common Council unequivocally and in the strongest 
terms deliver their opinion that the policy of the war was wise ; that 
the object was in the highest degree important and desirable, being 
nothing less than the liberties of Europe ; that that object had bees 
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accomplished through the exertions of this country, and that its happy 
accomplishment was owing to the firmness and wisdom with which 
the contest had been pursued, and to the advantages which we derived 
from the possession of a free constitution. And io thus saying they 
spoke the genuine sentiments of the people of England. But lo—this 
very Common Council of London, before the shoes were old in which 
they followed their former address, make their appearance at court 
with another, in which they tel! the Prince Regent, that the war was 
‘rash and ruinous, unjustly commenced, and pertinaciously persisted 
in, when no rational object was to be obtained ;° and that this as 
wellas sundry other evils bas arisen from the corrupt state of the 
representation by which the people had been deprived of their just 
share and weight in the Legislature. If the Prince had been, like 
Charles II. disposed to jest with men of this stamp, in what a situation 
might he have placed them by desiring that the first address might 
have been read for their edification, as the second had been read for 
his; and then fequesting them to reconcile the two'—The invention 
of printing in parallel columns was a happy one for consistency like 
this—e. g. : 


PHILIP SOBER. PHILIP DRUNK. 
1814. : 1810. 

* We cannot but look back ‘¢ Our grievances are the natue 
with the highest admiration at the _ ral effect of rash and ruinous wars, 
firmness, the wisdom, aud the unjustly commenced and pertina- 
energy which have been exercised ciously persisted in, 
by our beloved country during 
this long and ardaous struggle. 


“ Had not Britain persevered, ‘* No rational object was to be 
the liberties of Europe might have — obtained. 
been lost. 

“ These astonishing energies “ All constitutional controul 


we believe to have been called over the servants of the crown has 
forth by that admirable constitu- been lost, and Parliaments have 
tion of government which Britons become subservient to the will of 
possess. ” ministers.” 


It may be proper to shew cause why we should have affirmed that 
Philip was sober in 1814, and drunk in 1816, when Philip himself 
might chuse to reverse the statement, and plead dronk on the former 
occasiop, having, at that time, been dining with kings and emperors, 
But Philip himself cannot be admitted as a fair judge of his own con- 
dition ; and as persons, who, when in possession of their reason, are 
sensible, well disposed, and decently behaved, will, when in liquor, 
talk nonsense, and become mischievous, quarrelsome, and insulting, it 
is clear that Philip was sober when the first address was composed, and 
non compos mentis on the jatter occasion, ' 

In reality, as Great Britain never before bad been engaged in so 
long or so arduous a war, so never was any war so constantly approved 
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the great body of the people, because none was ever more uneqgj. 
vocally just. Jt was a cause to which the strong language of old Tom 
Tell-troth might be applied, as being ‘‘ so just and so religious in all 
humane and divine respects, that if the noble army of martyrs were 
sent down upon earth to make their fortunes anew, they would chuse 
no other quarrel to die in, nor hope for a surer way to recover again 
the crown of glory.” 
While the war continued, the large expenditure which it occasioned 
at home* kept all things io activity, the landlord raised his rents as the 
overnment increased its imposis, the farmer demanded Ligher prices 
or his produce, and every man who bad any thing to sell advanced the 
price of his commodities in like manner and in full proportion. Upon 
anvuitants, and other persons, who, from their sex or age and habits, 
had no way of inproving their limited fortunes, the burthen bore with 
its whole weight ;—a most respectable class, who suffered severely, 
but without complaining. [t was shewn in our last Number, in what 
mannet ihe transition from a state of war toa state of peace produced, 
inevitably, great embarrassment and extensive distress. The war, a 
customer, to the amount of more than fifty millions annually, left the 
matkets—it would be absurd to ask whether or not this must affect the 
innumerable persons who were employed in providing the articles 
which it required. The extent to which machinery has been carried 
has thrown many hands out of employment at home ; and the use of 
that machinery, which was at one time almost exclusively our own, 
and most of which is of our invention, has been introduced abroad ; 
both inevitable consequences of the improved state of knowledge. 
The continental nations have learnt to manufacture many articles of 
necessity for themselves, for which they formerly -were, in a great 








SJ 

* There is a passage in Bishop Burnet which is strikingly applicable 
to recent times. He is speaking of Marlborough’s war, and shewing 
how the nation abounded both in money and zeal. ‘ Our armies as 
well as our allies were every where punctually paid: the credit of the 
nation was never raised so high in any age, nor so sacredly maintained; 
the treasury was as exact and as regular in all payments as any private 
banker could be. It is true a great deal of money went out of the 
kingdom in specie; that which maintained the war in Spain was to 
be sent thither in that manner :—by this means there grew to be a 
sensible want of money in our nation; this was in a great measure 
supplied by the currency of Exchequer bills and bank-notes ; aud this 


lay so obvious to the disaffected party, that they were often attempting 


to blast, at least to disparage this paper credit ; but it was still kept op. 
It bred a just indignation in al] who had a true love to their country, 
to see some using all possible methods to shake the administration, 
which, notwithstanding the difficulties at home and abroad, was much 
the best that had been in the memory of man; and was certamly not 
only easy to the subjects in general, but gentle even towards those who 
were endeavouring to undermine it.” 
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degree, dependant upon us; and they have no money to spare for arti- 


clesof luxury : they have suffered too much during twenty years of 
warfare and oppression. To these causes must be added, what is per- 
petually operating as a Cause of partial distress, the fluctuation of our 
own capricious fashions, Which, as they vary from muslins to silks, and 
from silks to stuffs, injure alternately the looms of Glasgow and Man- 
chester, of Spitalfields and of Norwich. Add also the consequences 
of a season which has been more unfavourable to agricultural produce 
of every kind than any within the memory of man ; and whatever diffi- 
culties and distresses may exist either in the agricultural or manufac- 
turing part of the people, may be explained without referring them to 
corrupt Parliaments, profligate ministers, and the Prince Regent. 

We have before us the resolutions of sundry meetings held in the 
city of London, to consider the propriety of petitioning the Prince 
Regent and the Legislature for a reform in Parliament. The resolu- 
tions from Bishopsgate assert that the people are ‘‘ goaded with an 
army of remorseless tax-gatherers, urged on by the cravings of a rapa- 
cious, oppressiye, and imbecile administration :"" they remind us that 
our history exhibits the patriotic sons of England as “ dismissing and 
chastising those kings and counsellors, whose profligacy and arbi- 
trary attempts had rendered them obnoxious ;” they say that ‘* the 
most profligate expenditure among the people’s servants, from the 
lowest to the highest rank, and an unfeeling disregard of the people's 
wants and miseries, are among the lightest subjects of complaint.” 
They tell us, that ‘‘ statesmen, living upon the public spoil, and hold- 
ing places of high trust, are found in this day to advocate the accursed 
doctrine of legitimacy ;” in other words, the Divine right of kings. 
They tell us, that the British Government have employed ‘* their 
base engine, the standing army,” to assist in establishing the Inqui- 
sition, They say—the said resolutioners of Bishopsgate-ward,—‘* We 
claim, we demand and insist that we may have a constitutional voice 
inthe House of the people. A full, fair, and free representation 
of the people, and parliaments of short duration will immediately 
tend to restore the country to health, happiness and vigour.” And 
then they say, they ‘ shall no longer hear of Habeas Corpus Suspen- 
sion Bills, of Gagging and Treason Bills ;"—measures, be it observed, 
which they seem very naturally and properly to yt ig The 
resolutions from Farringdon-witbout complain of ‘the long, deso- 
lating, and profligate war against the French people, a war whose 
object, character, and consequences, they both reprobate and de- 
plore,” They complain also of ‘‘ a standing army wholly unneces- 
sary and dangerous ;” and an ‘“‘ intolerable horde of state and of 
Parish pagpers.” They reqairea ‘‘ complete and radical reform,” 
assuring us, however, that they wish it to be ‘* peaceable and tran-~ 
quil,” and they are “(convinced that corruption will not dare refuse, 
or policy misunderstand, the prayers and wishes of an united people."’ 

tr. Coates was the mover of these resolutions,—not Mr. Romeo 
Coates, the amateur of fasbion,—but Mr. Coates, the amateur of 
'9, who recommends his gin as a wholesome apd strengthening 
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beverage, and inveighs, in his advertisements against those canting 
moralists who represent gin-drinking asavice ! Mr. Coates is strong 
in his resolutions,— strong and fiery,—they smack indeed of the 
still,—but certainly not of the right British spirit. Mr. Hitchins, of 
Cripplegate-without, is even stronger. He tells us that ‘the causes 
which blight all the hopes of the merchant, the manufacturer, the 
agricuiturist, the peasant and the artist, are principally, if not alto. 
gether, to be traced to a system alike hostile to the interests of this 
country, the progress of freedom, and the welfare of the human race ; 
a system first directed to crush the rising energies of freedom in 
France, and since employed as fatally in ‘eradicating almost every 
trace of comfort, and every spark of independence at home.” He 
tells us ‘‘ it is in vain to expect that the friends and parties of abuses 
who now disgrace the honourable House of Commons will ever be 
brought to sit in judgment upon their own iniquities, or pass the 
sentence of condemnation upon their own misdeeds.” The inhabi- 
tants of this ward disclaim all party-feeling, all violent ebullitions of 
personal resentment,—they wish to avoid all excesses and disturban- 
ces ; but they are convinced that nothing short of a radical reform 
will be effectual, and they recommend this measure as the only one 
which can save the state, or satisfy the people :—** as the only means 
to prevent the conntry from experiencing the danger of anarchy and 
the horrors of cwil war, which appear to be the inevitable tendency 
and result of a further neglect of that constitutional method of re- 
storing lost confidence.’ —Cripplegate has outdone Bishopsgate,—and 
Billingsgate may not be able to go beyond it. 

** We asked bread,” says an orator at one of the mob-meetings in 
the country, ** and they gave us a stone, by voting so many thousands 
for a monument to commemorate that fatal day, Waterloo.” At the 
same meeting, a man asserted, that ‘the horrors of the Inquisition 
had been restored at the point of the British bayonet.” He, perhaps, 
in his ignorance, believed, upon the authority of Bishopsgate-ward, 
the infamous and detestable falsehood which he thus repeated. 
Trath, says a Jewish proverb, stands upon two legs, and a lie upon 
one ; but this lie has not a leg to stand on =The British government 
has on one occasion, the only occasion in its power, interfered re- 
specting the Inquisition, and it was to stipulate, in solemn treaty 
with its ally, the Prince of Brazil, that he would take measures for 
abolishing it in his domiaions. But the men who invent or repeat 
every kind of calumny against their country, have neither ears to hear, 
nor understanding to comprehend, nor hearts to feel, any thing to {8 
honour. With them Buonaparte is no tyrant, Marshal Ney 10 
traitor, and Waterloo a fatal day. The Monthly Magazine tells us 
that this country has occasioned the death of 5,800,000 persons '9 
Calabria, Russia, Poland, Germany, France, Spain, and Portugal. 
Not Buonaparte —but this country, reader, England !—~our country, — 
our great, our glorious, our beloved country, according to this Maga- 
zine, bas been the guilty cause of all this carnage !. And the worthy 
editor bawls out for condign punishment upon the authors of the wat 
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not meaning Buonaparte—he, injured man,’ being, in the opinion of 


the Pythagorean knight,* innocent of this blood! The said Sir Py- 


thagoras bas founded a society for preventing war—he should apply to 


his friend, the Ex-emperor, to become the patron of the society. 
| (To be concluded in our next) 





Select Translations from Chrysostom's Homilies on the Gospel of St. 
John ; addressed in a series of letters to the Right Reverend G. 1. 
Huntingford. D. D. Lord Bishop of Hereford. 


LETTER XI. 
My Lorp, " 
In the beginning of the thirty-ninth Homily Chrysostom shews the 
neccessity of learning in those who undertake to interpret the Scrip- 
tures. “The Scriptures are a mine of solid wisdom, but unless a man 
have skill and judgment, perhaps he may seek for the precious ore in 
vain: or if he do find it and draw it out, his ill-management may 
tarnish its real lustre. For though we admit, upon the fullest convic- 
tion, that no improvement can be made in the science of morals and 
religion, because they spring from the foundation of truth, that must 
partake of his unghangeable nature, who is the same yesterday, and 
to-day, and forever: yet, without the aid of ancient and solid learn- 
ing, those fountains of life would be locked up from our approach, 
Wien God has given us the means of such aids to unfold his sacred 
word, it would be presumption to neglet them: we might look for 
manna in the wilderness, but we should find nothing to feed his Church : 
we might with vain confidence smite the rock, bat no water would flow. 

* Such an attempt, fo use the words of Chrysostom, would be like 
diggiug in a mine, without experience and knowledge: no gold could 
be found, nothing but impure mixtures of earth: and the labour, 
instead of being profitable, would redound to the workman's rain. 
The same result would attend all scriptural reading, if every passage 
were to be taken at random, and in a literal sense, without Knowing 
its Connection, without considering the idioms of the language, or 
the peculiarities of the Jaw. By thts confusion we shall mistake 
earth for gold, and never find the bidden treasure. 

I have made these observations, because the passaget proposed for 
our consideration, contains much gold, though not obvious, but in- 
volved in some obscurity. So that it is only by digging and clearing 
away the earth, that we can come at the genuine meaning. For any 





* Mr.——we beg his pardon, Sir Richard Philips, Knight, informs 
us, that he is a follower of the Pythagorean school, and has an utter 
aversion to all animal food. So had his fellow-discipte Oswald, the 
inost ferocious and bloody agent of the French Revolution, So had 
the Egyptians : 
animalitus abstinet om- Beasts are never brouglit to 
nis Mensa, nefas illic faetum jugu- | table, andthere it is unlawful even 
lare capalla ; Carnibus humanis | to killa kid; though it is custo- 
vesci licet ! mary to feéd on buman flesh’! ~ 

+ The passage is Juhu v. 39, 32. 
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one might be alarmed at hearing Jesus Christ say, 9“ I bear wit. 
ness of myself, my witness is not true, When all his hopes and faith 

. the Saviour’s promises, he appears to contradict 
himself: for on another occasion, in conversing with the woman of 
Samaria, and declaring himselt to be the Messiah, he said, / that 
speak unto thee am he: and instrocting the blind man, he said, the 
Son of God is he that talkcth with thee. He appeals to his own tes- 
timony, and reproves the Jews for calling him a blasphemer, because 
he said he was the Son of God. Such appeals he uses on many oc- 
casions. And if ail those testimonies are untrue, where is the hope 
of our Salvation, and where can we look fortruth, when he who is 
the truth itself, says that his testimony is not true? Thos if_we take 
the words literally as they were spoken, without considering either 
the person, the occasion, or some other circumstance, the whole will 
appear to be false. For if the substance itself of the testimony be 
not true, neither can its being delivered by any particular person make 
itso. ‘Lhe credibility of the fact, and the credibility of the witness, 
must equally be called in question. So tbat to interpret clearly the 
meaning of what is said, we have need not only of vigilance, but of 
divine grace to prevent our resting upon the bate letter.* It is from 
the want of such precaution, that dangerous errors and heresies arise 





* The necessity of laying up an early, and solid stock of learning 
is the only sure foundation of Theological knowledge, especially in 
those who are designed for the Charch, is clearly and finely explain- 
ed in Witlius's Oratio Inauguralis de vero Theologo, a copious, 
beautiful, and convincing extract from which the reader will find in 
the second Appendix to Bishop Huntingford'’s Discourses, Vol. 2, 
p. 601: In which there is a passage so opposite to the words of Chry- 
sostom in this place, maintaining tbe necessity of divine assistance to 
co-operate with the human understanding and human learning, that I 
cannot forbear quoting it. He says, ‘‘ guicquid in humanis artibus 
lani et sobrii, quicquid in Philosophia veri et solidi, quicquid in politioris 
literature apparatu elegantis et decoriest, id omnea parte luminum, omnis 
rationis, veritatis, elegantice inexhausio fonte promanat ; quod id circo 
undigue collectum ipsi rursus sacrum fier delet ; all that is sound and 
sober in human arts, all that is true and solid in philosaphy, al! that is 
graceful and elegant in polite learning, all proceeds from the Father 
of lights; flowing from the inexhaustible fountain of all reason, taste, 
and truth; whatever therefore we derive from thence should be given 
back, and consecrated to its author." 

The necessity of divine assistance is inculcated in every part of our 
venerable Liturgy. God is deemed the author of all that is good, and 
the light of his holy spirit is invoked, as the surest guide in all 
things, and the source of every solid comfort. The ablest writers, 
and the greatest ornaments of our Church, have all agreed on this 
point. ceader will see a statement of ample authorities on this 
subject in the Appendix to Bishop Huntingford’s ‘‘ Call for Union 
with the established Church,” and the names of Tillotson and Barrow 
must give additional lustre even to the brightest constellations. 
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ta the Church, when passages of Scripture are taken without consi- 
dering thie scope of the speaker, or the disposition of the hearer. So 
that if neither time, nor place, nor the disposition of the hearer 
be taken into the account, many absurdities will follow. 

Let us see then how these remarks apply to the present question. 

The Jews were about to reply to our Saviour, if thou bearest wit- 
ness of thyself, thy witness is not true. So that the words of Jesus 
Christ nearly amount to this: ‘* You will say we do not believe thee : 
forno one bearing testimony of himself is worthy of credit with 
men.” Therefore when he says, my witness is not true, the words 
ate to be taken with areference to those whom he was speaking to, 
and to be considered as if he said, ‘‘ my witness is not true in your 
eyes.” Therefore in saying this, he admitted no abridgethent of his 
own dignity, but only alluded to their opinion, which he thereby 
intended (o reprove, at the same time anticipating and refuting the 
objection they were going to make tohim. But when he says, if J 
bear witness of myself, my witness is not true, he shews the nature 
of the thing itself, that as God they ought to deem him worthy of 
credit, even though speaking of himself. 

When he named the resurrection of the dead and judgment; add- 
ing that whosoever believeth on him is not judged, but passes into 
life, and that he will sit in jydgment requiring an account of all men, 
and that he has the same power and authority with the Father, in 
order to confirm all these assertions, he necessarily places their objee- 
tion first, to give it an immediate refutation, He fully admits that he 
had said that as the Father raiseth and quickeneth the dead, so the Son 
quickeneth whom he will, that the Father judgeth no man, but hath 
committed all judgment to the Son. He admits that he had said that 
the Son must be honoured as the Father: that whosoever heareth my 
words, and believeth, shall not see death, but has passed from death to 
fe. He admits that he had said, ‘* My voice shall taise the dead, 
some now, and some hereafter: I will require an account of the 
offences of all men, I will judge justly and will requite the good.” As 
all these mighty declarations had made no clear impressions on the 
people, he endeavours to remove.every doubt and all obscurity, rea- 
soning with them nearly in the following manner, though not in these 
very words, ‘‘ Perhaps you will say, thou makest all these declara- 
tions, but in bearing testimony to thyself thou art not a witness de- 
serving of credit.” Placing their objection in this light, he shews 
them that he is acquainted with the secret workings of their minds; 
aknowledge which must carry with it a convincing proof of his 
divine Power.* From hence he proceeds to other clear and undeni- 





~~ — 


* This omniscience is considered in every part of Scripture, as 
an attribute of the divine majesty. The Psalmist says, He that planted 


the ear, shall he not hear? And the Lord knoweth the thoughts of - 


man, Ps. 94. And the Chureh for the same reason offers up her 
prayers to God, ‘* to whom all hearts be open, all desires known, and 
from whom no secrets are hid.” : 

Vol, 52, No, 228, May, 1817. U 
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able evidence, producing three witnesses to confirm the truth of aif 
he said; and these witnesses are the works which were done by him, 
the testimony of the Father; and the testimony of John, though least 
in authority, he places first in order, reminding the Jews that they 
had sent to John, to whom they surely would not have sent, had they 
thought him undeserving of credit, But our Saviour adds, “I receive 
not testimony from man as God, I have heed of no such evidence, lu 
I say these t ings that ye might le saved. He was the burning and 
shining light: Nor were they ordinary persons that you sent, who 
could be dazzled or deceived: they were Priests and Pharisees, who 
could inquire and examine. But I have greater testimony than that 
of John. If atrain of works, like a cloud of witnesses, could have 
created belief, 1 would have convinced you by them alone.” But he 
shewed then that this want of faith proceeded from a fickle and _per- 
verse disposition. They admired John, they believed him, but it was 
only for a time, or in’ the hallowed words of Christ himself they 
rejoiced in his light for a season, If their admiration of John had 
been fixed and steady, he would have conducted them to the true 
knowledge of Jesus Christ. But after trying every appeal to reason 
and evidence in vain, he says, /f you believe nat me, Lelieve my works, 
that you may know and believe, that I amin the Father, and the Father 
in me: Proofs both of which are sufficient to shew that he is equal 
to the Father, and doeth nothing in opposition tohim. And last of 
all, Christ refers them to the Scriptures for the proof of his Divinity.” 
Chrysostom, Vol. 2. p. 254—258, Paris Edit. 1633, 

From the Scriptures too, My Lord, we draw our shield of defence. 
If the Church or her Doctrines are assailed, we bid our adversaries 
search the Scriptures: for there is our hope of eternal life ; if we 
learn to adore the Saviour of the world in our Creed, we have learnt 
this adoration from his own lips, because we have found it in the 
Scriptures, where he bids us search. 

My Lord, 
I have the honour to be, 
With the highest respect, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient, and humble servant, 
A. C. CAMPBELL. 
Pontefract, May 3, 1817. 


TO G. I. HUNGTINGFORD, D. D. 
Lord Bishop of Hereford. 
LETTER XII. 


My Lorp, 
Tue great mystery of godliness, for which we search the Scriptures, 
is touched upon by the learned and judicious Hooker, with that 
matchless delicacy, and humble piety, which so peculiarly charac- 
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yerize all his thoughts and words. That incomparable writer, speak- 
ing of God, says, ‘‘ He is above, and we upon earth; therefore it 
belioveth our words to be wary and few. Our God is one, or rather 
very oneness. and mere unity, having nothing but itself in itself, and 
not consisting (as all things do besides God) of many things In 
which essential unity of God, or Trinity nevertheless subsisteth, after 
a manner far exceeding the possibility of man’s conceit. The works 
which outwardly are of God, they are in such sort of him being one, 
that each person hath in them somewhat peculiar and proper. For 
being Three, and they all subsisting in the essence of one Deity, 
from the Father, by the Son, through the Spirit, all things are. That 
which the Son doth hear of the Father, and which the spirit doth 
receive of the Father and the Son, the same we have at the hands of 
the Spirit, as being the last; and therefore the nearest unto us in 
order, although in power the same with the second and the first.” * 

The more we search the Scriptures, whether of the old or new 
Testament, the more we find these standard doctrines of our Charch 
confirmed : every part of the old Covenant shedding light upon the 
New, and the New giving back the light of the Old with tenfold 
lustre. Prophecy points to Christ as its end, and Jesus Christ exalted 
as the God of our salvation is the true and only interpretation that 
gives strength and beauty to the prophets. The manifestation of God 
in the flesh, his sufferings, and his afier-glories are the key that will 
unlock almost every clue and mystery in the sacred writings. The 
prophets clearly announced all these things, and our Saviour himself 
makes use of their testimony.¢ We do not deny that this is a great 
mystery, and the Church calls it by that name. If the Scripture 
contained no mystery worthy of our inquiry, why should we be com- 
manded to search them? The edifice arising out of these doctrines is 
obvious to any eye: the precepts are plain, so plain that he who runs 
may readthem. We admire the tvee, its foliage and fruits ; but the 
root which gives it nourishment and beauty is buried in the ground. 
In pursuing then such inquiries, My Lord, and examining the true 
foundation of morals, the bent of our heart and mind requires all the 
light of learning, and every aid that can open to us the records of life. 
Though it is without motiey and without price that the riches of the 
Gospel dispensation are offered, yet it is never said that we are to be 
careless, or that no skill is requisite in seeking this inestimable treasure. 
This treasure is at one time compared to a vine which must be pruned 
and dressed ; at another toa pearl, which a man would sell all he 
had to purchase. But it would be superfluous to dwell any longer on 
the necessity of Scriptural knowledge, on which Chrysostom himself 
bas spoken in the following manner. 

“* Let us, my beloved brethren, hold spiritual things in high esteem, 


and do not Jet us think it sufficient to our Salvation to pursue them in: 





~ 


* Eccles. Polit. Book I. Sect. 2. 
+ See Psalm xxi, Isai. Ifi. Luke xxiv. 25, 20, 27. 
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anegligent manner. For if no man can reap profit in worldly things 
without unceasing care and attention, how much more must this be 
the case in spiritual things, which are objects of the most serious con. 
cern? For this reason Christ sending the Jews to the Scriptures, does 
not require them barely to read them, but to search them with accu. 
racy and diligence. For he did not say, read the Scriptures, but search 
the Scriptures, as the things there spoken of him required a)] their 
care. These things had been shadowed out to their fathers of old, 
and therefore he commands them to seek the substance now, which 
by diligent research would be more fully revealed. Diligent research 
is called for, as we are not to suppose the treasure scattered upon the 
surface of the earth, but hid in its deep retreats. Therefore Jesus 
Christ says, search the Scriptures, adding, because in them you think 
you have eternal life. He does not say you have, but you think that 
yo have, shewing them that they would reap none of the genuine 
fruits of scriptural promises, expecting to be saved by reading alone, 
being destitute of faith, 

hat he says therefore is something of this kind: Do you not 
admire the Scriptures? Do you not think them the foundation of all 
life? But from these Scriptures I assert my authority now, for they 
are the witnesses which bear testimony to me, and yet you will not 
come unto me, that you may have life. So that with reason he said, 
you think owing totheir being unwilling to believe and obey, and 
confiding in reading alone. 

But that he might not give them occasion to suspect that his ear- 
nest desire of their believing him proceeded from tain glory, when 
he reminded them of the testimony of John, of the testimony of the 
Father, and of his own works, and used every means to allure them 
to confidence and faith ; still, to avoid any suspicion of that kind, he 
added, [ receive not glory from man, that is, I have no need of it, but 
I say these things that you may be saved. His nature was truly such 
that he had no more need of human glory, than the Sun has of a 
pe to increase the light of day in the Heavens. To deprive them 
of all excuse, and to shew them the nature and unreasonableness of 
their unbelief, he appeals to Moses, upon whose authority they pre- 
tended torely. For had ye believed Moses, ye would have believed me; 
for he wrote ¥ me. But if ye believe not his writings, how shall ye be- 
lieve my words?* The meaning of which may be thus interpreted : In 
your disbelief of me, you defy the authority of Moses. Bat I know 
you that you have not she love of God in you. Under the pretence of 
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* Quesnel, in his ‘‘ Moral Reflections on the Gospel,” observes in 
his remarks on this verse, that it is a proof of the delusion of Secta- 
ries, that by interpreting Scripture according to their own fancy, they 
have assumed to themselves a power to believe or not believe what 
they think fit, to despise the authority of the Church, and of Christ 
himself, and to subvert the whole foundation of the faith.” See 
Quesnel’s Reflections, vol. 2. p. 560. 
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honouring-the divine majesty they persecuted him for making himself 
equal with God.* Therefore he openly exposed the fallacy which 
concealed their disposition to persecute him under their pretended 
zeal for the honour of God. 

But that same God whom you, says-he, pretend to honour, has borne 
witness to his Son by his works and written word. Therefore if you 
bad received bim, you would have received me: J am come in my 
Father's name, and ye received me not; if another shall come in his own 
name, him ye will receive. Avd by the expression coming in his own 
name, be declares that any disparagement of his divine nature pro- 
ceeds from the perverse will of man, and not.from the authority of 
holy Revelation. This perverseness of disposition, and this will-wor- 
ship are reproved by our Saviour, addressing the Jews in nearly the 
following manner, ‘‘ Do you say that you love God, when you per- 
secute me?” I have shewn that you do this through hatred of him. 
Do you charge me with breaking the law?” I[ have refuted this 
accusation also. Do you affirm that you believe in Moses by daringly 
defying me? I shew again that this is the greatest proof of your dis- 
believing Moses. For i am so far from coming in opposition to the 
law, that there is no other who will accuse you, but he who gave you 
the law.” As he applied the expression, in which you think you have 
eternal life, to the scriptures ; so speaking of Moses, he says, in whom 
you trust, every where defeating them with their own weapons. For 
when it must be acknowledged from his works, from the voice of 
John, and from the testimony of the Father, that he came from God, 
it is evident that Moses will accuse them. For did he not say, if one 
came doing miracles and leading them to God, and foretelling future 
things with certainty and trath, that they ought to hear him with all 
obedience ? 

Now Christ cid all these things. He wrought miracles upon 
the most undeniable evidence, and drew all men to God, and the end 
crowned every prediction with certainty. With. proofs so plain, so 
evident to the senses that Christ came from God, is it any thing less 
than madness and impiety to doubt his supreme deity ? For they who 
reject him that cometh with the will of God, will be ready to receive 
him that cometh in opposition to God. And is it not returning evil 
for good, to reject him who speaks from heaven, bringing mercy and 
redemption ? These are the true marks of an evil heart, to oppose and 
to grieve those who have done us no wrong, and to deal treacherously 
with them in return for kindness. Nothing makes men so wise as 
true piety: For it makes them grateful, kind, affectionate, forgiving, 
and gentle : in short it is the parent of every blessing. . 





* In the same manner the name of Unitarian is assumed by those, 
who pretend that in making Christ a mere man, they are upholding 
the unity of God, and preventing his honour from being divided 
and diminished. As if all were Idolaters who worship the Son of God, 
a so the scriptural injanction of honouring him as they honour 
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Knowing these things then, let us not account those who are injured 
and wronged the unhappy: Let us not weep for them, but for those who 
do the wrong and the injury. For these are the sinners against God aud 
their own souls. Bearing disappointment and affliction with a noble 
submission, are true marks of obedience to the divine will. May we 
through the grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, obtain the 
future blessings which follow such a disposition.” Chrysostom vol, 
2, p.261—266. Paris Fdit. 1633. 

The sarve practical inference, My Lord, which Chrysostom has 
drawn trom the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, will be found 
diffused through every collect of oar Church ; especially those appro- 
priated to the high festivals, when she celebrates the great mystery of 
our redemption, through our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

My Lord, 
T have the honour to be, 
With the highest respect, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient and humble servant, 
A.C. CAMPBELL. 
Pontefract, May 10, 1817. ) 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


-——— 
NORFOLK ELECTION. 
An address to Electors. By a Norfolk Freeholder. 


Ye Norfolk lads, whose honest hearts 
Can never brook controlling, — 
Who spurn a proud Dictator’s arts, 
His threatening and cajoling. 
To Rights your Fathers sacred held, 
‘Tis yours to give protection ; 
Nor e’er to Holkham’s despot yield 
The Freedom of Election. 
To guard that right, 
We'll now unite, 
And Kimber's star shall guide us. 
No more shall Coke 
Presume to yoke, 
No Melton proxy ride us. 








The name of Astley, long ago, 
To Loyalty was dear, Sirs, 
O’er that a baneful influence now 
Presumes to domineer, Sirs. 
Replete with Democratic ire, 
'Gainst Kings and Regal right, Sir, 
The Lessons of the Holkham Squire 
Will taint the Melton Knight, Sir. 









































Literary Intelligence. 





’Gainst Norfolk's weal, 
With pliant zeal, 

He acts as Coke commands, Sir, 
Though not in plight 
To be their Knight, 

He bids his proxy stand, Sirs. 


Though Holkham’s vassals in array, 
Around their idol bending— 
The mandates of his spleen obey, 
His Gallic rage commending ; 
Over Sovereie@n’s rights we'll still support, 
And still regard our own, Sir, 
Nor e’er to faction’s mobs resort, 
For title to a throne, Sir. 
Let Coke's fell speech, 
The maxims teach, 
Of Gallia’s rebel crew, Sir, 
Here Pratt shail learn 
rom each return, 
We are Loyal Men and true, Sir. 


To Public trust on Patriot ground 
Shall Wodehouse rest his claim, Sir, 
His views no venal objects bound, 
No Faction taints his name, Sir. 
In him a high descent we trace, 
From Agincourt’'s famed roll, Sir, 
The lineal virtues of bis race 
Shall] animate his soul, Sir, 
To such a wight 
Our trath we'll plight, 
And Kimber's star shall guide us, 
No more shal] Coke 
Attempt to yoke, 
No Melton Prexy ride us, 
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Tue lovers of Satirical Romance, «will be gratified to learn, that a very 
spirited and free translation of a French Work, (which met with au 
extensive and rapid sale on the Continent, some time back) from the 
pen of a lady of eminent literary talent and connexion, entitled, 
The Hero, or the Adventures of: a Night; in two volumes, is nearly 
ready for publication. 
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The Rev. John Evans of Islington, bas in the Press, dn Excursion 
to Windsor, interspersed with Historical and Biographical Anecdotes 
for the improvement of the rising generation ; to which will be an. 
nexed éhe Journal of a trip to Paris, through Brussels and Waterloo, 
in the autumn of 1816, by Jobn Evans, Jun. 


Ray's Proverbs: elegantly printed in one thick volume 12mo. ver. 
batim from the best edition of 1763, will make its appearance in the 
course of the present month. 


A new work in one volume octavo will speedily appear, entitled 
Authentic Memoirs of the Revolution in France, and of the safferings 
of the Royal Family ; deduced chiefly from accounts by eye witnesses, 
which will exhibit besides information from other sources, a combined 
narrative of details from M. Hue, Clery, Edgeworth, and Madame 
Royale non Duchesse D’ Angouléme. 


Annals of the Fine Arts. The fourth part of this work, which 
has been delayed beyond its usual time of publication, in consequence 
of the death of one of the Proprietors, will be published early in June, 
and the succeeding part as regularly as heretofore. 


Mr. Nicholas wil! poblish in the course of this month, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
The journal of a Voyage to New Zealand,’ in company with the Rev. 
Samuel Marsden, with an Account of the state of that Country and 
its Productions, the character of its Iuhabitants, their Manvers, 
Customs, &e. 


The Third Volume of the new edition of Wood's Athenz 
Oxonienses, with great additions, edited and continued by Mr. Bliss, 
will be published on the 6th of June, closely prioted in royal quarto. 
The fourth volame is in the press. 


A Small Work of much atility will be pablished in a few days, 
entitled Errors of Pronunciation, and Improper Expressions in current 
use, chiefly by the Inhabitants of London, to which are added those in 
similar misuse by the Inhabitants of Paris.. 


A new edition of Mr. Cumberland’s periodical work, entitled 
the Observer, will be published in a few days, in 3 vols. 


Thomas Walter Williams, of the Inner Temple, Esq. is printing a 
continuation of his compendious Abstract of ail the Public Acts, on 
the same scale and plan asthe Acts passed, Anno 1816, which will 
be published immediately afier the close of the present session of 
parliament. , 


Just published. A Picture of the Present State of the Roy 
College of Physicians of London, Containing Memoirs, Biographical, 
Critical, and Literary of all the resident Members of that Society, and 
of the Heads of the Medical Boards, with some other distinguished 
professiona) Characters; to which is subjoined, an Appendix, con- 
taining an Account of the different Medical Institutions of the 
Metropolis, Scientific and Charitable, with their present Establish 
ments. 








PROTESTANT ADVOCATE. 





To the Editor of the Protestant Advocate. 


Sir, 


Finpinc that considerable interest has been excited by the 
extracts which I made, in my second letter, from the Pope’s 
Bull against Bible Socicties, and against the distribution of the 
Bible in the vernacular tongues of different nations, as also 
against all copies of the Bible printed by Protestants, (or, as 
the Pope calls them, Hererics,) I have thought that a trans- 
lation of the whole Bull might be acceptable to the public. 
lam, Sir, your’s, &c. 


LUTHER. 


TRANSLATION OF A BULL RECENTLY SENT BY 
THE PRESENT POPE [PIUS Vil.] TO THE ARCH- 
BISHOP OF GNEZN AND PRIMATE OF ALL 
POLAND. 


VeneraB_e Brother, health and apostolic benediction,—In 
our last letter to you, we promised shortly to answer your 
letter, in which, on your own part, and also on behalf of the 
rest of the Bishops in Poland, you earnestly desire instructions 
from this Holy See as to the manner in which you should 
cénduct yourselves towards what are commonly denominated 
Bible Societies, of which you had given us some account. 
We have long since desired to comply with your request, but 
the incredible variety of weighty concerns which have pressed 
upon us on every side, has to this day prevented our complying 
with your request. Weé have long indeed abhorred this 
abominable device, by which the very foundation of religion is 
undermined ; and having, in consideration of the great impor- 
No. 228, Vol. 52, May, 1817. X 
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tance of the subject, convened to our council our venerable 
brethren, their eminences the Cardinals of the Holy Roman 
See, we have deliberated with the utmost care and attention 
upon the measures propet to be adopted by our pontifical 
authority, in order to detect and root out this pestilence in every 
way. In the mean time, we heartily congratulate and com- 
mend you, venerable brother, as it is fit we should do, in the 
name of the, Lord, upon the singular zeal you have displayed 
under circumstances so threatening to Christianity, in having 
denounced to the Apostolic See, this defilement of the faith, 
and this most imminent peril to souls. And, although we are 
well aware how unnecessary it is to excite him to greater 
activity who is already in rapid motion, seeing that, of your 
own accord you already glow with the desire of detecting and 
overthrowing the impious machinations of innovators ; yet, in 
conformity with our office, we most earnestly exhort you, that 
whatever you can achjeve by your power, provide by your 
counsels, or effect by your authority, you will execute daily in 
the most strenuous manner, placing yourself in this manner 
like a wall about the house of Isracl. For this purpose we 
send this rescript that at the same time that we convey to you a 
signal testimony of our approbation of your excellent conduct, 
we may the more certainly excite your pastoral solicitude and 
activity. The general good most imperiously requires that you 
should employ your utmost efforts for the purpose of defeating 
the plans which the enemies of our most holy religion have 
prepared for its destruction ; whence it becomes the duty of 
the episcopal office to expose the wickedness of this abominable 
scheme to the eyes of the faithful, which you have so well 
done, by showing, IN OBEDIENCE TO THE PRECEPTS OF OUR 
cuurcn, with all that learning and wisdom with which you 
are endowed, that the Bible printed by Heretics is to be nun- 
bered among other prohibited books, according to the rules of 
the Index, (Sec. L. No.3.) Indeed, experience has_ proved, 
that the Holy Scriptures, when circulated in the vulgar tongue, 
have, through the temerity of men, been productive of mare 
wyury than advantage, (Reg. 1V.) and this design is more to 
be dreaded in these dregs of time, in which our holy religion 
is assailed from every quarter with great cunning and skill, 
and the most dreadful wounds are inflicted on our church. It 
is therefore necessary to adhere to the salutary decree made on 
the 13th of June, 1757, which prohibits all versions of the 
Scriptures in the vernacular longues, except such as are approved 
by the Apostolic See, and are published with annotations from 
the wrilings of the Holy Fathers. We confidently hope, that 
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in this critical juncture the Poles will give the clearest proofs 
of their attachment to the religion of their fathers, and that, 
by your care, and that of the other guardians of that kingdom, 
(whom we heartily congratulate in the Lord upon the stand 
they have so admirably made for the preservation of the sacred 
depository of the faith,) they may all most abundantly justify 
the favourable opinion we have formed of them, It will be 
farther necessary that you should transmit to us, as soon as 

ssible, the Bible which Jacobus Wichius has published in 
the Polish language, with a commentary, as well as a copy of 
the new edition which has been printed without the annotations 
takeni from the writings of the Holy Fathers of our church, or 
those of other learned Catholics, and furnish us with your 
opinion upon them, in order that we may compare them 
together, and, on full examination, denounce the errors which 
have been insidiously introduced. We shall then declare our 
jadgment for the preservation of the faith, Continue, there- 
fore, venerable brother, according to the standard of sound 
doctrine, to pursue this holy course upon which you have 
entered ; and to fight the battles of the Lord in the upholding 
the true doctrine; warning the people intrusted to your care, 
lest they fall into the snares which are prepared for their 
eternal destruction. Tur Cauurca demands this from you, as 
well as from the other Bishops, whom our rescript equally 
concerns ; and we most anxiously expect it, in order, that the 
great pain which we feel on account of the new species of tares 
which a hostile man has lately sown,* may, by this cheering 
and heart-gladdening hope, be in some measure alleviated, 

We pray that the Lord may confer upon you and your 
brethren, the other Bishops, increasing gifts of grace, for the 
good of his flock; and we conclude by giving to you all our 
apostolic benediction. 

Given at Rouine, at St. Mary the Great, the 29th day of 
June, in the year of our Lord, 1816, and in the 17th year of 
our pontificate. 


(Signed) PIUS, P.P. VII. 





* This refers to the person who had been principally instrumental 
in forming the Bible Society, against which this bull is levelled ; and 
who, having been enabledto influence the Emperorof Russia, then 
at Warsaw, to become the patron of the Polish Bible Society, had the 
satisfaction of seeing that Society formed, with the Emperor at its 
head, in spite of the above bull. 
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To the Editor of the Protestant Advocate. 


Nunc animis opus est, nunc pectore firmo.—V incr. 


Sir, 

Ar a time when the Prorestant Rexicion in Europe is 
assailed with a degree of virulence unprecedented in history, 
it is desirable that the Churches established. in this empire, 
should cordially co-operate in defence of their Civil and Reli- 
gious Liberties, With respect to the United Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland, there can be no manner of doubt that the 
Bishops, Clergy and Laity of it, will prove, as they have uni- 
formly been, the strenuous suporters of the Protestant Interest ; 
but as some successful intrigues have been practised with the 
Members of the Church of Seotland, in Great Britain and 
Treland, I beg the favour of your dedicating a few pages to 
the re-publication of the following Address to the Protestant 
Interest in Scotland, in the disastrous year 1778, when a fatal 
spirit in the British Counsels, re-kindled the ‘expiring hopes of 
the foreign and domestic enemies of our happy Constitution in 
Church and State. 
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I am, Sir, your Correspondent, 
1. D. F. 


PREFACE. 

The author will be happy to find his fears expressed in the 
following sheets to be premature ; but considering the present 
gloomy and unsettled aspect of public affairs, he hopes that no 
friend of the Protestant Religion and of Presbytery can be 
justly offended, though, like Exr, his heart rremBces for the 
ARK of Gop. The unanimity with which the late act for the 
Relief of Roman Catholics in England passed the British 
Legislature ; and the great majority by which a motion was 
rejected respecting the same, in the late General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland, are so far from militating against the 
present publication, that they must furnish, to every impartial 
person, the strongest argument in its favour. peg are 

‘Lhe present age, in a great measure, séems to have lost sight 
of the old principles of the Whigs. We seem to have got into , 
a NEw plan, different from our forefathers, though perhaps 
more suited to modern times. “But the author is an oLD- 
wASutonED Whig, and, therefore, though some of his sen- 
timents may be a litthe our of paTe—yet, as it is from con- 
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vietion alone that he writes, he expects, at least, a canptp and 
impartial reading from the sons of those fathers, who would 
probably have better understood his language. 


ADDRESS. 


Fiictow Protestants ano Citizens, 

It having seemed good to his Majesty, with advice of lis 
present Parliametit, in an dct, bearing date 3d of June last, to 
repeal certain clauses contained in an Act of’ the 1th and 12th 
years of the late Kine Witiiam, of GLorious Memory, by 
which a variety of wise restrictions and penalties, which had 
been, by said Act, imposéd upon all Papists within the realm 
of England, are now cancelled, and swept away for ever; and 
the removal of any of the LEGAL BARRIERS AGAINST POPERY, 
by a British Legislature, being a matter altogether New and 
USHEARD OF in the Annals of British History, since the 
Reformation, and a circumstan¢e which cannot help, therefore, 
to be particularly striking to Protestant and British ears. And 
whereas it may farther be well supposed, that the said Act 
having been brought in so very late in thé Session, as only to 
receive the Royal Assent on thé last day of it, might, therefore, 
in the hurry and confusion of official and other business, 
which necessarily attend such a time, and especially in so 
thin a House, as is commonly the case at the edo a Session, 
not to be particularly looked into, neither undergo that accurate 
discussion which, at another time, and in a fuller house, would 
most certainly have been the case, { hope the following 
thoughts upon this subject, will not be unacceptable to any 
true friend of the Protestant Religion, or of British Liberty, 
its constant and inseparable attendant. 

Lhonestly confess myself to be one of those who have been 
no very sanguine admirers either of the wisdom or expediency 
of many of the measures which have, for some years past, been 
adopted by Administration, and by which the British Empire is 
at this day visibly embarrassed’ in a manner, perhaps, without 
parallel in the History of Britain. But at the same time, of 
all the measures either proposed or adopted by Ministers, this 
STRENGTHENING THE HANDS OF PAPisTS, and, of conse- 
quence, necessarily ALARMING THE MINDS, if not proporti- 
onably WHAKENING THE HANDS Of PROTESTANTS at sacha 
nice and delicate crisis, I must Own tobe of all the rest, tome 


the most unaccountable.” Fér many of- the other measures of © 


Government, ostensible reasons, good or bad, have not been 
wanting ; but fog this measure, I -have not heard so much as 
one even commonly specious argument advanced, but what 
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evidently carries its own confusion in its bosom. I will, 
therefore, look with confidence for your indulgence, my dear 
friends and countrymen, while I briefly state to you, as a sincere 
friend to Religion and my Country, some of the Grear 
Grounps upon which are clearly built the INEXPEDIENCY and 
DANGER of, | had almost said GUILT and CRIMINALITY, there 
would be in, dissolving or repealing the Pénal Statutes against 
Popery in Scotland, and thereby throwing the whole body of 
Papists, who, there is every reason to fear, are already but too 
numerous among us, loose of all bonds and shackles, and at 
perfect liberty to exercise all their wicked and abominable 
sophistry, to pervert and corrupt the minds of Protestant and 
British subjects—and thereby again to plunge the inhabitants 
of these lands, under all the darkness and. tyranny of the 
Romish Church. 

In the first place, then, I say, Popery is a false and unscrip- 
tural religion, contrary, in many articles of faith to the written 
word of God, nay, blasphemously exalting itself above it; and, 
as such, has been rejected, and finally abjured by all true Pro- 
testants, professors of the true religion and gospel, ever since 
oe first dawn of the blessed Refcrmation, till the present 

ay. 

This ground of objection I mention first, because indeed it 
stands first in its own nature, and ought ever to hold the chief 
place with all Christian men. 

There are three, things which, as men, we all have, or ought 
to have, an equal and personal interest. in, and cencern about, 
which are—Ist The salvation and life of our souls. —2d. The 
preservation and life of our bodies.—3d..The security of our 
‘goods and property. ye 

These three, as to man, are the chief. things worth con- 
tending for in this world. I hope to be able afterwards to shew 
you, that Popery is not less an enemy tothe bodies and pro- 
perties of men, than to their souls; but my present argument 
is, that Popery is a doctrine and religion ruinous to the souls of 
men. 

It is that ‘‘ man of sin,” and “ son of perdition,” of whom 
the Apostle St. Paul speaks, “ who opposeth and exalteth 
himself above all that is called God, or that is worshipped ; so 
that he, as God, sitteth in the temple of God, shewing himself 
that he is God.” It is “ that mystery of iniquity which doth 
already work, and that wicked one which was to be revealed, 
god whom the Lord shall consume with the spirit of his 
mouth, and shall destroy with the brightness of his coming. 
Even him, whose coming is after the working of Satan, with all 
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power and signs, and lying wonders—and with all deceivable- 
ness and unrighteousness in them that perish, because they 
receive not the love of the truth that they might be saved.” 

Now is such a religion as this to be welcomed, and with all 
acceptation received back again among us? Is it indeed again 
to have free and unrestrained access into our cities, villages, 
parishes, and houses? Are we to bid itGod speed? Cana 
man take fire into his bosom and not be burned? Is Popery a 
religion indeed false and idolatrous in its worship, heathenish 
and superstitious in its discipline, unchristian, nay anti-chris- 
tian in its whole system? And is the blood of all the Saints 
and Martyrs still in its skirts unpurged and unwashed, and that 
not merely as a mark of its inhuman diabolical cruelty and 
thirst after blood, but as an indelible testimony against its 
truth, as a religion coming from the God of truth? Is Popery 
neither countenanced by Olid or New Testaments? Is it 
neither built upon the foundation of Prophets nor Apostles ? 
And is Jesus Christ so far from being the chief corner stone, 
that he is entirely thrust out of the building, in order to make 
way for the almost infinite lumber and rubbish of their own 
impious inventions? Is this the case, my dear countrymen, 
with Popery ? Then what have Christians, what have Pro- 
testants, what has this reformed Presbyterian realm of Scotland 
todo with it?) What! are our ears indeed to be again proe 
phaned, our eye-sight to be polluted, and our whole senses, by 
which we can discern either good or evil, confounded, by the 
return into our land and streets, of all the Popish absurdities, 
immoralities, and blasphemies contained in their several false 
and wicked doctrines of transubstantiation,—of their dispen- 
sations of solemn oaths, and encouragement of perjury—of 
their ‘impious masses—of tlieir worshipping of Saints and 
Angels—of their adoration of images, crosses, and relics— 
their expunging the second commandment from the decalogue 
their purgatory, and mercenary prayers for the dead—their 
prayer in an unknown tongue—their shutting up the key of 
knowledge, and confining the word of God to the learned only* 
their unhallowed auricular confessions—their erroneous and 
destructive doctrines, denying the sufficiency of Christ’s atone- 
ment, &e. &c. Ke) 

Nor let it be said that this strictness and severity. against 
Popery, proceeds from any narrow bigotry, or from that into- 
lerant, persecuting, or party spirit, which is so opposite to the 


ees see —_ 


* See the Pope’s late Bull addressed to the Bishop of Poland, to 
suppress Bible Societies. 
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genius of the Gospel and Protestantism. No; it is the glory 
of the Christian religion and of Protestants, to persecute no 
man for conscience sake; and, therefore, wherever we are in 
charity bound to believe, with regard to any particular sect, or 
denomination of men professing religion, that they hold the 
common profession of Christians—that is, that they’ are be- 
ievers in the word of God’s revelation to men, and that they 
regard this blessed word, as the same is contained in Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament, as the one only and -infallible 
rule both of their faith and manners. I say, however such 
men may differ from us in their manner of understanding and 
explaining particular texts or passages in these Scriptures, or 
whatever errors, even those respecting salvation itself, we may 
have ground to believe they entertain and profess, yet in regard 
they hold the general foundation of the one true Scripture and 
Revelation of God to sinful man, we are in charity bound to 
bear with, and tolerate them. We are to pray for. such, but 
not persecute them. We may use all Christian means to open 
their eyes, and to reclaim them from the ignorance or error of 
their way: but we are by no means to assume the prerogative 
of God, so as to force or become lords over the conscience of 
our brethren. ‘To their own master, the one inspirer by his 
Holy Spirit—the giver of all Scripture and Revelation, do all 
such stand or fall, as well as ourselves. ) 

But on the other hand, if men shall profess a false or idola- 
trous religion, whether they be Papists or Mahometans, Jews 
or Gentoos, if they profess a religion contrary to, or incon- 
sistent with, the one general foundation of all true faith, the 
Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, it is absurd to 


gay, that. we, as Christians, persecute, because we do not 


tolerate such false religions; it. is absurd to say that we are 
bound to allow the same privileges, liberties, and. immunities 
in a Christian land, respecting their Heathen, unbelieving, 
idolatrous, worship, as we are certainly bound to allow the 
several denominations of the true professors of Christianity. 
No—God is a jealous God, and we are expressly assured that 
he will, have none other before him, neither will he give his 
glory to idols, and graven images. . 
je are not to cleave to the remnant of this corrupted 
people,, We,ere not to make leagues or marriages with them, 
and so. become partners in their guilt and punishment, lest 
they become snares and traps to us,.and scourges in our sides, 
and thorns in our eyes, until we perish from this good land, as 
the backsliding descendants of Abraham suffered by their sinful 
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compliance with the idolatrous people among whom they had 
been planted. 


And have we not, my dear fellow subjects, but too just a 
ground to fear that we have already (in this fatal year 1773) 
incurred this dreadful doom ? | 

Our fathers were wonderfully, I had almost said mira- 
culously, delivered of old from Popish ignorance and bondage, 
But are we not going back—our Princes and Nobles—the 
whole inhabitants of the land! Are we not, at this day, 
cleaving to the remnant of these nations, even these which 
remainamong us? Are we not even making leagues and mar- 
riages With them? And instead of throwing down their altars, 
are we not building them up, yea whitening, refreshing, and 
adorning them? Witness the Quebec Act, establishing Popery 
in Canada. Witness Roman Catholic Balls now tolerating the 
same both in England aud Ireland. 

Ah, degenerate Britain! Ah, ungrateful Ireland! Whi- 
ther are we now tending? Bat I proceed to prove that Popery 
is a religion diametrically opposite to the free constitution of 
this country. 

(To be continued.) 





_ TRIAL FOR MURDER. 
ANTRIM. ASSIZES,— Carrickfergus, March 24th. 
BEFORE THE HON. BARON M’CLELLAND. 


Joun Gruer and Robert Greer were indicted for the murder 
of Archibald Greer (their father,;) at Churchtumbler, on the 
20th of April—the prisoner John having given him: a wound 
on the head with a hatchet, of which he died; the prisoner 
Robert being aiding and assisting. . ‘They were also tried for 
feloniously combining to murder the said Archibald: Greer. 

An affidavit. was put in on the part of the prisoners, for the 
purpose of putting off their triaal to the next Assizes, on the 
grounds, that they had been closely’ and separately confined, 
without being allowed to have any communication with their 
friends; and that thus they were deprived of the means of pre- 
paring for their trial. Summonses had been addressed to their 
sister, Mary.Greer,-and to several other witnesses ; but from 
the causes above mentioned, they. were ignorant whether the 


summonses ‘had been forwarded, or whether their witnesses 


were in attendance this day. 
Dr, Stewart, inspector of the county gaol, was called, who 
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said, that they had been prevented from having any commn- 
nication with their friends for some time back, by order of the 
Sheriff, on: account of an attempt made by one of the prisoners 
to eseape ; but their law agent had access to them at all reason. 
able hours, both before and since thu: attempt. 

Mr. M’Cleverty, the gaoler, currovorated Doctor Stewart's 

evidence. : 
~ Baron M‘Clelland was of opinion, that the reasons assigned 
for postponing the trial, were by no means sufficient. Last 
Assizes, the: trial had been postponed, on the ground of non- 
attendance of witnesses’; lie was satisfied that they had every 
opportunity afforded them to procure their attendance, and if 
they were not present, it was their own fault. The trial then 
proceeded, a 

John Ferrier, surgeon, said, that he knew the late Archibald 
Greer; on the 2ist of April he was called on to examine his 
body; there was one wound on the fore part of ‘his head, and 
two on the back part; the skull was fractured by each of the 
blows ; they had been given by some blunt instrument ; and 
either of the wounds on the back of his head, were sufficient 
to occasion his death. 

Archibald Greer said, he is son to the deceased Archibald 
Greer, and resided with his father before his death ; on the 
night preceding his murder, he slept along with him; was not 
awake when his father rose in the morning, but he missed him 
about: six: o’elock..» He knows an old or waste house a short 
distance from the dwelling-house ; it was about ten minutes 
walk off; it had not been in much use for some time before; 
there were flax, fir, straw, and hay, and some rubbish in it. 
He rose soon after missing his father, and, ‘in about two hours 
after, saw his brother John (the prisoner;)' he ‘came into the 
house withithree books in his hand; he observed a little flax 
shows hanging frum between the books—some of those that’ 
were in the waste house; he had not seen him for a week or 
two before in his father’s house; John said he had come from 
Cullybackey: | Adam “Evans, Mary Greer, Rachel Gilmour, 
and witness, ‘were in the kitchen at their breakfast; John took 
no breakfast in his sight: after: breakfast they were missing 
their father.» About two o'clock, witness went to the waste 
house, the door of: which ‘he found shut, and fastened with 8 

3 he went in, and saw the flax shows shaken on the floor, 
and some little blood at the edge of it; he then. went into the 
kitchen, but did not go into the inner room, but turned about 
and ran home. About a week before this, he saw his father at 
the back of the garden, with a bayonet fastened at the end of 
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a stick, and a pistol; this was about eight or nine o'clock, but 
not dark. His father lost this bayonet some time before his 
death; and witness one day sawhis brother Robert (the pri- 
soner) drawing it from the thatch of a byre, and put it under 
his coat; witness asked him what he was about, when he 
replied, “ you wilksbe as wise to go into the house, and not 
mind it.” Robert then went over a stile into a hagyard; 
witness remained at the side of the barn, and when his brother 
was gone, he followed the same way, and found the bayonet 
sticking in a ditch, among some long withered grass ; he took 
it home and. gave it to his father. In answer to 4 question 
from a Juryman, witness said, he could not see the waste house 
from the dwelling house, on account of some bushes, and a 
little rising ground between them. 

Adam Evans lived near the deceased ; between six and seven 
o'clock on the morning. of Saturday the 20th of April, he was 
called on, by Robert Greer, to shovel «some corn; he accon: 
panied him towards his father’s house¥the saw John Greer 
passing along by the house with a puddingkpan in his hand, and 
he stopped at a place where they lift svater; John came into 
the house soon after witness, and sfid”he was going to ride 
towards Ballymena ; Robert asked af he intended to ride the 
whole way, and requested he would fetch a watch for him, and 
John said he would; witness observed John’s shoes, and they 
were pot dirty. He knows the waste-house, whichis the dis- 
tance of a field from where heowas shoveling corns before 
breakfast he saw Robert going towtrds. the waste~house; he 
saw him until he came opposite | the door, but.é turf stack | 
a him from. seeing whether he entered; a little after 

saw him with.a horse in front ef ‘the waste-house,which he» 
led a little way, and then took back) again ; there is’ a «stable ’ 
in the lower end of the hadseit is divided by a wally and» the | 
Stable has no communication with ‘that partof ‘the house in 
which old Green, was: killed; soon-after this, Robert: came’to } 
witness, and ‘took him to breakfasts) © eh © 1 mm 

Cross-examined. . The door of the waste-house and the 
stable,door are on the same side;/the way from the waste- 
house to the-dwelling-house.is through @ ploughed field. « | 

Rachel Gilmour said, ‘she was:servantto ‘the! deceased; she 
saw him on the Friday night preceding his death, sitting at the 
fire, and she did not see him again alive.»: About three weeks. 
before his death, she heard-him and: his son John have a great 
many high words, and at last he ordered: his son to leave’ the 
house, else he would shoot him; John had been shaving, and- 
he said he would go when he had done shaving, which he did; 
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it was dark at this time; she did not khow the cause of the 
quarrel, ‘The old man had been out that day; he sometimes 
came home hearty, but’he was quite sober at that time. About 
seven o'clock on Saturday John came into the house; he had 
some boeoks'with him; the family went to breakfast in the 
kitchen, but lie carried fire to his own room, and breakfasted 
there by himself. She did not hear John ask for his father. 
The body‘of the old man was brought from the waste-house 
about five o'clock. 

Cross-examimed.—John is a clergyman, and was in the 
habit of teaching in families in the neighbourhood; he is a 
married man 3 his wife Jived at Mr. Christie’s but he oceasion- 
ally slept in his father’s house in that room ; the family usually 
breakfasted in the kitchen ; he had some wari water and soap 
to shave, and afterwards his breakfast, which was the same as 
the rest of the family; she thinks Robert and Evans came to 
breakfast together. She had seen John iin the house after he 
was dismissed, but not when his fatherwas at home ; his father 
was often away from home? John usually treakfasted in his 
own room. 

Andrew M‘Walters 15 years of age.~On'the Friday before 
the murder of Mr. Greer hie was driving the plough for Robert, 
within a field of the waste-house; a short time after they 
began (after breakfast) John came to the field, spoke to Robert, 
and then’took the plough from him ; Robert went to the head 
of the land, farther away from the waste-house; he was not 
always in witness's sight, but he was not long away. When he 
returned, John said:to him that the plough was in bad temper, 
and that*he ought to send home for the hatchet to temper it; 
Robert answered, did he not know that the hatchet was in the 
waste-house; Robert turned the plough, and took a stone and 
tempered its; John now went toa ditch at a little distance, 
where ‘Robert bad béen, and again came back to the field. 
After: dinner,Archibald M‘Hmoyle came to Robert up a 
avenue that led strait to the waste-house; he took ‘the plough, 
and:said something to Robert which witness did not heat; 
Robert: went down the avenue towards the waSte-house, but: 
soon returned having along with him a dog named Soldier, and 
again took the ploagh and remained with witness. That day, 
at dinner old Mr.Greer asked where the dog was—had he 
gone to Kilrea with Archibald ? witness said the dog went away 
with. Jebn (meaning the prisoner,)' when Robert tramped on 
his foot, and said, ‘Aye, your John,’ (meaning witness’s bro- 
ther.) -On that day he saw smoke from the chimney of the 
waste- house and when Robert went to the field after dinner, 
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witness wanted to go with him to warm himself, but Robert 
bid him stay where he was; he watched him, and saw him go 
in at the door; Robert said he had, put the fire on to dry the 
soot drops. 

Cross-examined.—Robert, who was married, had_ got tlie 
waste-house from his father to live in. 

Margaret M‘Clean said, that on the morning the murder was 
committed she was up about sun rising—her house door has.a view 
of the door of the waste-house ; she saw Robert Greer come out, 
apd run away bareheaded towards. his father’s house ; he shut the 
door behind him, and tcok some time to fasten it. She again 
went to bed and fell asleep; Robert came to the house some- 
time after, and asked her brother to come and shovel for him; 
she asked Robert what | our it was; he first said it was nine, 
but when sbe observed it could not be that hour, he said it was 
the hour nearest seven, She said she supposed his people had 
done churning ; he replied, that none of his fautily was up but 
his father, who was. putting ou-his shoes aud stockings when he 
left tome, and that he had done“nothing since that time but go 
to the waste-house to give his horse some fodder. The door she 
saw Robert come out at was where the murder was committed, 
not the stable door, On Sunday morning after the body was 
brought home,..she went to the dwelling house, when she 
heard Robert say, in answer to a questiun from some person, 
who asked him when he had been at the waste-house, that he 
had not been there for ten days before, 

Cross-examined—She saw. a horse in the Jower house at the 
time the body was. brought out; «there was a pretty large 
grazing field between her howse,and the wasterhouse ; she 
never had any dispute with Robert; ber father was» bailiff to 
old Mr. Greer, and remained so at his death ; another man was 
taken to do part.of the work, and her father lest part of his 
profits, but, he did not complain;. was at the inquest when she 

~ heard that. Rebert.was accused, but she did not. mention then 
that she had.seen him in the waste-house; she did not like to 
bring herself into trouble. In answer to a; questiomdrom the 
Jadge, she said, that she told the cixcumstance on! the Sunday 
evening at the next house to whereshe lived... When she was 
summoned before a Magistrate she told what, she tells) now. 
She had.a distinct view of the-door of the, old; house. . When 
she saw Robert first she thought .it was like him, but when he 


came nearer her on. his way to his father’s, she was certain of — 


him, and he was not outof her sight the whole time. 
John Greer—Is nephew to the deceased, anda Presbyterian 
Probationer ; he first heard of the murder between four ard 
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five on Saturday evening, when he immediately went to the 
waste-house with some others; when he entered the kitchen 
he saw nothing, but in the inner room he saw his uncle lying 
on his belly ‘dead; the bruised side of his head was to the 
ground so that he perceived no wounds but a cut on the top of 
his head, till the body was‘ raised; in the kitchen he felt his 
foot sliding; and on looking down he saw his slioes wet with 
blood abuve the sole. One of the men present found on the 
floor a pair of pantaloons, two waistcoats, and a shirt; the 
pantaloons and one of the waistcoats he is certain belonged 
to John Greer; he had often seen him wear them; the waist- 
cout had a piece torn off above the pocket, which John had 
told him-had been taken to mend some other clothes: the pan- 
taloons, which were stocking-web, were rematkable from a hole 
in the knee having been mended with black thread.—(the bag 
with the clothes was on the table, but not opered,) 

John M*Clean—recollects Robert Greer coming to his house 
onthe morning of the murder, a.little before six; heard him 
say it was seven or eight; his daughter said it was not so far in 
the day; witness asked him if lis farher was up—he said 
when he left home was putting on his shoes and stockings. 

Cross-examined a woman next door had a watch, and she 
said it was about six. Deceased was a tythe proctor, and 
witness was his process server ; one Clyde was employed by 
deceased, but witness did not complain. The whole front of the 
waste-house could Le seen from his kitchen. 

John Caldwell—saw John Greer and Archibald M‘Iimoyle 
on the Thursday before the murder; they came to his house 
and bought a quart of whiskey, for which John paid; they 
filled a flask which they brought with them, and drank what was 
over, 

Peter Aikin, Esq., said he is a magistrate and Coroner for 
the county; he held an inquest on the deceased, at which time 
the two brothers and A. M‘limoyle were in custody. They 
were Called in separately. After the examination, witness said 
to John there was some evidence against them, and he wished 
to know if he chose to give any account of himself daring the 
time of the murder ; this he declined, observing, that it would 
be time enough on his trial. On his way to Carrickfergus with 
the prisoners, Mr. Wauchoupe, a clergyman, who had been 
very intimate with Joho Greer, asked him and his sister into 
witness's house, when, at the suggestionof Mr. Wauchoupe, he 
said to John, that if he chose to make any declaration he would 
take itdown. Witness also said he would make application to 
the Court of King’s Bench that he might be admitted to bail; 
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but is not certain whether he said, this before or after taking 
down his declaration. , 

After some discussion among the Counsel whether this pa- 
per should be subinitted to the Jury or not, the Judge having 

rused it, decided it in the affirmative, It stated that on Friday 
crane to Mount Davis (the seat of Colonel Macmanus) to 
Mr, Christie’s and dined with him; went to bed in the same 
room with him about nine or ten o'clock ; left him about five 
or six on Saturday morning; went across Mr. Christie’s farm 
by Loan, aad into the Ahoghill road by the Craigs. road; -met 
James Brown on the road beyond Killylish ; met John Bour- 
man at Lisnahinchin;, spoke to both; from the road at the 
bridge he went straight to his father’s, where he dressed him- 
self, and then set off for Colonel Macmanus’s, on his poney ; 
left his poney at a house on the road, and walked to Colonel 
Macmanus’s, where. he stopped till half-past two; returned 
homeward, and on, the way heard that his father was killed ; 
gallopped home. 

The examination of Mr. Aickin continued.—He had a great 
respect for John Greer the prisoner, had often heard bim 
preach in the meeting house, he had often invited him to dine 
w his family. . 

Rev. Mr, Christie. —He recollects the Friday before the mur- 
der ;,he did not. see John Greer that day ; he neither dined nor 
slept in his house that day. On his cross-examination, he said, 
John Greer had repeatedly dined and slept in his house; he 
hada high opinion of bim; on the Tuesday preceding the 
murder, he dined and slept at his house, and this was the last 
tinehe sawhim, = 

John Bourman.—He recollets the day of the murder (Satur- 
day;) he did not see John Greer at Lisnahinchin, nor any 
where else that morning; he was in a different part of the 
country. 

Archibald M‘Ilmoyle.—-He knows the two prisoners; on 
Thursday before the murder, John came to. his house, and 
asked ?f he had not some tithes to. settle with his father; on 
witness saying he had, John advised him to go up and settle, 
and as the old man liked a glass, if he should bring some 
whiskey with him, he would settle more readily; witness said 
he had no bottle; John said he had one, and pulled out a large 
flask; they went to Cadwell’s and bought a quart; they then 
filled the flask, and drank the rest. On their way to the 
deceased’s house, they came tothe waste-house ; Joho bid him 
come in, as there was afire there; he said, Robert is ploughing 
10 a field, go to him, and he will go with you to my father’s, 
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This was long before sun-set; Robert asked him to hold the 

lough till he went to John at the waste-house ; he stopt a con. 
siderable time; a little boy, called M‘Walters, was driving, 
When Robert came back, he said he would go with him to his 
father’s ; they went back to the waste-house, where John still 
was, and he and Robert talked some time. A little before sun. 
set, on their way to the dwelling-house, Robert said, make my 
father drink a bumper or two hearty. Deceased did not seem to 
be in a hurry about the tithes, and said he might pay the money 
when convenient. Robert came back with witness on his way 
home to the waste-house, and gave the remainder of the 
whiskey to John; the two brothers again went aside, and 
talked together. John bid witness come there the following 
night, an¢ he would give him a treat; witness then went home, 
On Friday morning he met John, who again bid him come that 
night, and bring some fowls with him; at -day-light going he 
went to the waste-house, where he found John, and they had 
some supper; did not see Robert that evening; they went out 
together, and stopped a considerable time; he found a large 
stick, which Joba bid him take, and it was brought with them; 
when they got back to the waste house, it was pretty well to 
morning ; they had a fire, and they sat down on a kind of bed 
in the room; about day-light he asked him why Robert had 
not‘come; John said, be staid to humour his father, but thank 
God he was independent; he added that his father was very 
harsh. About sun-rise they heard a noise outside the house, 
and a noise like talking, and soon after a knocking at the door, 
and a voice which he thought was old Mr. Greer’s, said, either 
open-the door, or who was there. The knocking was con- 
tinued, when John asked who he wanted; the doar was pushed 
open, and Mr. Greer came into the kitchen; he was ina 
violent rage, and asked what he was doing there; John ad- 
vanced towards him, saying, he was doing no harm ; they met, 
when John, with a pistol which he had in his hand, struck his 
father on the head, and knocked him down; John lifted this 
pistol when he saw deceased enter the kitchen; the old man 
fell, made some attempts to rise, but his son jumped upon his 
breast, and then sprung back, threw away the pistol, and seized 
a hatchet, with which he struck him two or three times on the 
head; witness rushed forward, and said, “for Jesus’ sake 
don’t strike him.” - He looked at witness with rage, and strack 
him again; deceased groaned, weltered, and: tumbled, but 
never spoke. This scene was in the kitchen. Witness said he 
had murdered him, and fied out of the house straight home. 


About eight or nine o’clock that day, John Greer came up the 
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avenue to witness’s house, leading a beast in his hand; he said 
he was going to Colonel. Macmanus’s, and would leave the 
beast; he then asked him to a whiskey-house, when they 
talked of that morning’s transaction; Jobn said he was sorry 
for it; it was done in the heat of passion, from the ill-treat- 
ment he had received from his father... Witness left the waste- 
house befure the sun was long up; his people were in bed, but 
he went in ata window, and went to bed. When they were 
drinking the whiskey, John asked him what he should say, as he 
would be suspected—would he say he was in his (witness’s) 
house all might ; witness would not agree io this. On Sunday 
morning he mét Robert, who said it was a lucky circumstance 
that had happened (meaning his father’s death ;) he would take 

ssion of jais father’s house; he did not think his brother 
John would interfere. 


(To be concluded in our next.) : 





ROMAN CATHOLICS. 





Ws most heartily congratulate our readers, on the event of 
Mr. Grattan’s motion to go into a Committee on the Catholic 
Question. It will be remembered that, on a former occasion, 
this: motion was carried ; and that the Bill, to give those half 
subjects, the Papists, privileges, which no other inhabitants of 
these dominions enjoy, was defeated, by the clause for ad- 
mitting them into both Houses of Parliament being negatived. 
On this occasion, notwithstanding the private canvassing of 
Lord Castlereagh and Canning, notwithstanding the efforts of 
the Papists themselves, notwithstanding the Glamour (see 
Walter Scott) cast on the minds of so many, by the magical 
terms .of liberality, bigotry, and emancipation, good sound 
English sense at last prevailed,--446 members were present. 
The majority was 245. But of the minority, 221, many were 
desirous of going into a Committee, simply for the purpose of 
putting a final end to the discussion, and of preventing, if 
possible, the continual recurrence of the question. Very 
indeed were they who would have consented to surrender the 
titution, to the attacks of Jesuits, without restrictions. 
And the Papists of England, as well as those of Ireland, have 
how resolved to accept of no other terms than unconditional 
surrender. (See the Petition of the Roman Catholic inha- 
ts of the counties. of Warwick and Stafford, lately pre- 
No, 228, Vol. 52, May, 1817. Y 
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sented to the House of Commons.) We may, therefore, con. 
clude, that not more than 50 out of the 446 present on this 
occasion, would have consented to such terms as these restless 
agitators would alone have accepted. This decision has given 
very general satisfaction. It is true, few Petitions have been 
sent up on the subject, because it was deemed unnecessary, 
these having so lately manifested the unanimous feelings of 
the nation, respecting the claims. Had the. majority been in 
their favour, the friends of. the Protestant faith would have 
taken the alarm, and instantly have declared their opinions, 
At present, from the Prince to the Peasant, one concordant 
determination binds all together, to grant no farther concessions 
to men who already have received more than they can claim as 
subjects, or should wish for as christians, far more than they 
have justified by their conduct. We say concordant, for of the 
few who support this general surrender of the Constitution, 
there are some who look ~ it merely as an instrument of 
annoyance to ministry,—Men who would have retired from the 
House, during the mutiny at the Nore, and pronounced pane- 
gytics on each successive atrocity of the French Revolution, 
would have boded disasters to our fleets, destruction to our 
armies, and dwelt with malignant satisfaction upon the reverses 
of the war. Such unprincipled men every age produces. 
There exists in some a certain envy at superior power, splem® 
dour, or success. They are infested with that canine principle 
which prompts certain quadrupeds to howl at the brightness of 
the moon,—and thus opposition should no more be regarded, 
as a proof of discordance in the nation, than a storm should 
be deemed a dissolution of the laws of nature. Others there 
are, who, judging from their own benevolent dispositions, and 
shutting their eyes on past experience, truly hope to conciliate, 
by concession, and to amalgamate Papists and Protestants into 
one homogeneous mass. Such would indeed be chaos re- 
turned again—The Tohee and Bohee of the prophet—nor 
can it be expected until that hour. And the rest are either 
mere el who expect every thing from_intrigue, of 
concealed Papists, who have received plenary absolution at 
Rome, and indulgence to put on any disguise, profess any sen- 


timents, and be guilty of any perjuries, for the good of the 
Church. 


After making these deductions, we may surely be allowed to 
consider the opinion which prevails on this question, as much 
unanimous as can possibly be expected in any nation, on 89 
inyportant a subject. We, therefore, again congratulate ovt 
readers on the decision of the House of Commons, and think 
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it will be no unacceptable task to them, if we here present 
them with a precis of the debate, as reported in the news- 
papers. We shall thus be enabled to develope the different 
views which prevailed, and thus convince all of the impossibility 
which must attend every attempt at inducing Papists to be 
peaceable by farther concessions. 

The debate began, by Mr. Grattan’s moving .that the 
Petition of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, which was pre- 
sented to the House of Commons, on the 26th of April, 1816, 
be read. ‘Then the Honourable Mr. Elliot moved that the 
Petition of the Roman Catholics of England, which was pre- 
sented to the House, 21st May, 1816, be read. These being 
both read, Grattan then arose, and urged the claims of the 
Petitioners, by observing, that it was the duty of the House, 
so to legislate on this subject, as to give ultimate satisfaction to 
all. Thus the orator fairly confessed, that there was little 
prospect of giving present satisfaction to any; and most assu- 
redly his plan was notoriously objectionable, both to the Papists 
and the Protestants. Yet it was the favourite scheme of some 
intrigueing politicians of Gallio’s school, and this was an 
attempt to force it upon the nation, by way of experiment. 
The argument that the ultimate success, and not present appro- 
bation, should be the aim of Legislators, is certainly a soand 
one; yet that ultimate success should be very evident, before 
a measure is forced. For instance, the Corn Bill was a mea- 
sure highly disapproved of by many; but the cause of their 
error was evident. its natural consequence was clearly to 
produce a regular average price, to prevent either high or low 
prices ; and this it will do, as soon as Providence is pleased to 
permit the world to enjoy the fruits of the earth in usual abun- 
dance, Had it not been deferred, in compliance to popular 
clamour, for one year, it would have prevented all the agricul- 
tural, and much of the mercantile distress, which we have 
lately witnessed. But for a few to take upon them, in this 
summary manner, to force a measure, is not only highly im- 
proper, but betrays the zeal of a factious partizan, rather than 
the sedate discernment of an experienced Legislator. And 
what renders this argument of ultimate satisfaction, wholely 
inexplicable in this case, is, that this measure was completely 
in the teeth of all past wisdom and ancient policy, contrary to 
the fundamental laws of the Constitution, in utter subversion 
of the compact between the People of England and the House 
of Hanover, and in short, a total change of the whole estd- 
blishment, ecclesiastical as well as civil, in this country. That 
sach a change should hereafter give general satisfaction and 
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universal peace, must surely be deemed so very improbable, as 
to render unworthy of all serious notice, the pert conjectures 
of the petty politicians of the present day. And Mr. Grattan 
will not consider himself, we hope, much lowered in self- 
esteem, when such deference was not paid to him, whose eager 
pursuit after change, has more than once led him into no 
trifling danger. 

- He next proceeded to state, on the authority of Sir J. C, 
Hippesley, that in all other countries of Europe, there was a 
certain connexion between the clergy of different sects and the 
Government, so as to exclude foreign influence. Now this 
fact has been publicly denied, in a Petition to the House, 
published by a native Roman Catholic Prelate, and reviewed by 
us, in our last number. It has been openly denied, by all the 
Romanists of Ireland, and the majority of those in England, 
Nay, it is openly disavowed by the Papists abroad, and they 
declare that all concordats and agreements, of whatever nature, 
are mere temporary expedients, for the purpose of evading 
present difficulties, or paving the way to future advantage. 
We insert the following extract from the German papers. 

** Jt is known, from the public papers, that the bishop of 
Ghent refused to sing Te Deum for the birth of the Here- 
ditary Prince of the Netherlands; and it is said, in conse- 
quence, that the old gentleman is of a very obstinate dis- 
position. It cannot be denied, however, that in refusing to 
order the clergy in his diocese to perform this service, he acted 
consistently, considering that it cannot be denied that the 
King of the Netherlands is a heretic. It must not be expected 
that the Chureh could show any inconsistency ; and the old 
maxim of Gregory the Great still stands good, that all temporal 
power holds of the spiritual. Every other title to possession is 
invalid ; and a Catholic Prince himself, whose temporal power 
does not proceed from the Church, is an usurper, since every 
possession is only valid, in proportion as it originates ip the 
Church, the central point of all right of possession. ‘That 
which the Church taught iv the 12th century, it teaches in the 
19th; for as it is infallible, so its doctrines are subject to no 
change, and continue in one century what they were in another. 
The Bishop of Ghent wrote, when he was hard pressed by the 
temporal power, to his friend, the Vicar-general, Frenke, i0 
Aix-la-Chapelle, putting to him the question how he con- 
ducted himself with regard to the offering up prayers for the 
King, since he likewise lived under a Prince not Catholic 
(King of Prussia) and he received for answer from the Vicat- 
general, who is well known to be a consistent character, and 
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intimately ——— with the system of the Church, ‘I now 
pray for the King often, and have been accustomed often so to 
do, but 1 never do it at the altar during mass. I never there 
utter the words, Salvum fac Dominum nostrum servum tuum 
Frid. Guell. Regem Borussorum, Save thy servant, our Sove- 
reign, the King of the Prussians.’ The Bishop of Ghent, when 
he received this answer, made it known, by means of the press, 
to the faithful, to convince them that he had himself acted 
properly in refusing. ‘The instructions of Pope Benedict XII. 
does not allow that heretics should be prayed for in the offering 
of the altar, or their names mentioned in the canon. 

« Every temporal power which does not hold of the Chureh, 
isa usurpation which the Church may tolerate when it cannot 
do otherwise ; but which it never ought to recognize as lawful. 
From the Church may be expected external condescension ; 
this it willingly bestows, but it cannot be essentially incon- 
sistent. Its frame work is skilfully compacted, unity reigns 
throughout, and so as the building remains, one plank cannot 
be permanently bent. No manis more disposed to courtesy 
than the present Pope, and his Minister Gonsalvi, who hopes 
to be his successor. Both know the mild temper of the age, 
and that much may be gained by concession. ‘Therefore they 
are always inclined to conclade an armistice with usurpation, 
which they call a concordat; and iu it they grant many things 
which they could not in a definitive treaty of peace. The 
Church is as averse to make a definitive treaty, as the Turks 
formerly were, while they retained the power and the spirit of 
Mahomedanism entire. In an armistice the Church can, for 
the greater glory of God, make many concessions — many 
which at first sight would appear impossible, and which might 
mislead those who did not understand its system. On this 
principle, the Pope allows the Priests in Russia to be married ; 
for there the priests are so few, that it can do no harm to have 
wives, and have children, who may themselves become priests : 
all this is for the glory of God On this account, when the 
affair of the Bishop of Ghent was carried to Rome, the Pope 
ordered him to sing the ‘Te Deum for the young Prince, and 
to issue his mandate to his clergy to do the same; and we may 
be assured that Gonsalvi gave directions to his fellow-chureh- 
man, the Vicar-general Frenke, to offer up prayers for the 


King of Prussia, iu the sacrifice of the mass, all for the pro-. 


motion of the glory of God; since such conduct is more 
advantageous to the Church, than to stand out in open war- 
fare. Neither the Pope nor the Church forbid such a truce, 
which goes by the name of a concordat: since it is concluded 
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for no definitive period, and is not like the truce of the Turks 
for twenty-five or thirty years, so it is the property of a peace, 
namely, that it may be broken. As it is allowed to Sovereigns 
to declare war against each other, so the Pope, being both 
Sovereign and Pontifer Maximus, can declare war when he 
pleases, especially against those who are usurpers. In a case 
whete there is no usurpation, and where the temporal power is 
in due subjection to the ‘spiritual, there is no necessity for a 
concordat, for there every thing is clear, and follows without 
any farther stipulations from the system of the church, which 
throughout is consistent, in which there reigns universal union, 
and in which no contradiction can be found.” 

Heedless of documents such as these, Mr. G. proposes to 
Protestants his plan of perfect security, and calls upon us to 
shew that we are not the only intolerant people in Europe. - It 
is said none are so blind as those who wont see. And 
after what has occurred in the Netherlands, as well as what is 
reported to be under discussion between Paris and Rome, it 
cannot be doubted, that the toleration allowed to Papists here, 
will never be granted to Protestants there, with the permission 
of the Pope, It, however, betrays great disrespect to his 
hearers, when the speaker daringly asserts notorious falsehoods, 
which his dupes are to swallow without examination. How- 
ever, after the motion had been seconded by Mr. Elliot, Mr. 
Foster arose to oppose it, by setting plain facts against hardy 
assertion and specious pretences. With respect to domestic 
nomination, he proved that that would be no security, because 
it was exercised at present; and the effect was, that the popu- 
lation of Ireland was completely subjected to the priesthood: 
and he urged, what well deserves the deepest consideration, 
and is an object of the highest importance, that this influence 
of the priesthood must be diminished, ere Lreland can expect 

ce. 

Next he shewed that the Veto was held in utter abhorrence 
by all parties. He proved the intolerance of Popery to be 
unabated, or rather increasing. He recalled to the recollection 
of the House, the rebellious disposition of the Popish Prelacy 
in the year 1641, and he shewed the causes why this rebellious 
disposition still prevailed in them and their adherents, An 
inhabitant of Ireland, and speaking from his own personal 
knowledge, he gave the House that sound information which 
such experience only could afford. Next followed Mr. C. Yorke; 
who recommended the going into a Committee, for the purpose 
of devising, if possible, means of conciliation. But as he 
seems, from his own words, to have been conscious that such 
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efforts would be in vain, we hope, on another occasion, that he 
will use his exertions to eee the House and the country 
being continually harassed by ineffectual debates, and inad- 
missible demands. Sir J.C. Hippesley then arose, merely to 
answer the Petitions of the native Roman Catholic Prelates, 
noticed in our last number, and we are sorry he did not move 
to have it read. Next arose that Solon, Sir H. Parnell, from 
him at least we might have expected some detail of those secu- 
tities which should guard us against the intrigues of Jesuits, 
and the unceasing efforts of Popery. His coadjutor, Mr. 
Grattan, was known to be an advocate for the Veto; butin his 
introductory speech, carefully avoided any distinct notice of it. 
This was not the honest open conduct of a Legislator, intro- 
ducing a grand change into the British Constitution, but rather 
resembled the chicanery of the bar, where it is often held 
excellent management to tell some truths, and conceal unto- 
ward facts. Sir H. finding both the last speakers had acquired 
some information, however slight, of the nature of these 
securities, boldly brought forward that grand panacea for all 
evils — that universal preventative of all eruptions — that 
soothing embrocation for all pains—Domestic Nomination. 
This we are assured would of itself give sufficient security to 
the National Establishment, and prevent persons of seditious 
dispositions being elevated to the at Of course we might 
naturally expect that it would have prevented such men as 
Drs. Troy and Caulfield from attaining that honour. Prelates 
who, in many Governments, would have been treated as worse 
than suspicious characters ; and it would have preferred some 
at least who would bave restrained or punished the treasonable 
and treacherous conduct of the Popish Priests, in 1798, by 
inflicting ecclesiastical censures on a few of the worst, it 
would have brought forward one Roman Catholic Bishop at 
least, who, in those rebellious times, might have stood forward 
the active supporter of Government, vindicated the rights of an 
unfortunate monarch, and refused to approve of Popish indul- 
gence to French perjury. Domestic Nomination, to be any 
security, must promise such effects at least; but what will be 
the reader’s surprize, to learn that this Domestic Nomination, 
which is thus ostentatiously held out to us, as a bulwark against 
future aggressions, has actually obtained in Ireland for the last 
century. Solon tells us, that it has been long the general 
practice there, to nominate three persons, and the Pope takes 
usually the first on the list (by the bye, however, Cardinal 
Litta declares that infallibility and himself know not the 
meaning of the word.) So that in fact we were to have no 
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additional security whatever from this Domestic Nomination, 
It already prevails, and we see to how little purpose. The 
present Pape absolved the French clergy and laity from their 
allegiance to their rightful monarch. Such a step mighit be in 
him an act of necessity, although no proof of his courage, 
The Irish Roman Catholic Prelates in Synod assembled, pub- 
lished their approbation of this measure, proving, by this 
uncalled for act, their own disregard of the sanction of an 
oath ; and that they practically do admit the Papal power of 
absolving subjects from their oaths of allegiance, and trans- 
ferring that allegiance from the most Christian King, to an 
abandoned aywstate. Now these very prelates were all chosen 
by this Domestic Nomination, which is to be to us dupes, to be 
sure, a security for their future loyalty to an heretical mo- 
narch !!! Credat Judseus non ego. 

In fact, and to all purposes, no real difference exists between 
the mode practised in Ireland during the last century, in the 
election of Bishops and domestic nomination. Because the 
person first on the list having been always, except in two in- 
stances it is said, the person chosen by the Pope, is the person 
actually nominated by the Bishops, so that nothing would be 
changed but the name. Therefore Mr. Foster was perfectly 
accurate, when he said that this measure afforded no additional 
or new security. Every person must perceive, after the above 
statement, that as much efhicacy might be expected, by chang- 
ing the name of Bishop into its equivalent, overseer. But 
besides all this, there is not the slightest probability that the 
Holy Father will submit to this arrangement. Pope Pius VII. 
has shewn himself exceedingly jealous of his authority. 
Under cover of his weakness, he has ventured to make claims 
which, from a more powerful prelate, would rouse the suspicion 
of Governments, and would have produced a decisive rejection 
of them; and it would truely be worthy of this throne, in 
legislating for its own native subjects, to find their obedience 
and our laws dependent on the nod of the Western Mufti. 
However, Sir H. adds, that these Roman Catholie Prelates 
agree to take an oath to defend, to the utmost of their power, 
the settlement and arrangement of property in Ireland, as 
settled by the laws now in being, that they will be loyal 
subjects-—that they will support the establishment in Church and 
State—that they will defend the King’s Government, and 
disclose any conspiracies against it, which might come to their 
knowledge, &c. Now we assert that any oath comprizing these 
particulars, must be in direct opposition to the oath they take 
at consecration, nay, contrary to their bounden duty as Papists. 
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There are particular circumstances attached to the Romanists- 
of Ireland, which should never be lost sight of. A great 
ion of the landed property there, consists in estates for- 
ited by persons who rebelled on religious pretences, and suf- 
fered in the cause of Popery and treason. The present race of 
Papists, then, consider them as martyrs. Their descendants 
are cherished on account of their forefathers, aud are regarded 
as the legal heirs to these estates. All of them are regularly 
mapped, and conveyed from generation to generation, with the 
expectation of recovery. These writings are preserved, it is 
said, among the archives of their church, ready for production 
at the first favourable opportunity. Who doubts but Sir Thos, 
Esmonde looks forward to the re-possession of those domains 
which the repeated rebellions of his family have lost? Now 
with what conscience can the Priests of such a people swear to 
maintain the present arrangement of property? On these 
accounts, a great curiosity has been excited fora sight of the 
oath that these Prelates would take, with or without the Pope’s 
permission. For be it remembered, that when the Roman 
Catholics of England offered to take an oath of allegiance, by 
no means going the lengths of this which Sir H. Parnell has 
promised and vowed in their name, the proposal was assailed by 
rescripts, bulls, and excommunications without end. If, there- 
fore, a bill had passed, with provisions agreeable to this speech, 
it would have either committed the Roman Catholics with the 
Pope, or he would have forbidden his subjects to submit to its 
regulations. Sir H. P. concluded, by pressing the House to 
go into a Committee, that they might receive a bill which 
should contain these wonderful securities. Of them, however, 
we are certain, that the principal are the merest shadow of 
a shade, which surely could never darken the perception of the 
dullest faculties ; and we strongly suspect, that some voted for 
the Committee, for the purpose of amusing themselves, or 
exposing their delusions more strongly, for domestic nomina- 
tion exists already in fact: and the oath no Romana Catholic 
Prelate could take or keep without perjury. Before these Par- 
liamentary Advocates again harass the nation on this subject, 
this at least would be reasonable, that the measures proposed, 
should first have the distinct approbation of the Pope, thie 
Prelates, and the People under their care; and that these 
measures should be publickly made known, and thoroughly 
understood, Sir H. Parnell was answered by Mr. Webber. 
This gentleman, by a most luminous speech, proved the truth 
of Horace’s observation, that the source of eloquence, of true 
convincing eloquence, is a thorough knowledge of the subject. 
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He was encouraged by the repeated cheers of the House, 
which thus testified the conviction they felt from his observa- 
vations. Being a native of Jreland, he detailed instances of the 
fatal effects, arising from Popish superstitions, unknown in 
and which probably would not have been credited, 
bat upon the evidence of so respectable a witness. He first 
shewed the insignificance of the Veto and domestic nomination, 
and argued, that the inflammatory speeches of Grattan and 
Parnel, served to persuade the Lrish that they were slaves and 
ssed, whereas the emancipation which they sougit, 
although it might give power to all, and that in a very dan- 
gerous degree, would actually contribute to the advancement 
of very few indeed; that it was subversive of the fundamental 
laws of the Constitution, would cause a revolution in Ireland, 
and Catholic ascendency here. He observed that Popery was 
not a dominion of a temporal nature, it brought the minds and 
actions of men into a state of subserviency, that was quite 
unknown in any other kind of government. The regulations 
of that religion violated every principle of reason, and every 
dictate of humanity. Marriage was dissolved in a peculiar 
and cruel manner. When it was_dissolved, it was declared to 
have been void ab initio. The Popish Canons prohibited 
marriage to the 7th degree of affinity. (N. B. This is done 
for the purpose of filling the Roman treasury, as licence may 
be obtained to marry the nearest relation for a specified price. 
Nor is this an obsolete practice, as the late Queen of Portugal 
was thus married to her uncle. Editor.) And for a marriage of 
this very degree, 7th, a poor unfortunate woman was, to his 
knowledge, deprived of her husband. This was done by a 
Priest, than whom he knew not a more worthy, conscientious, 
and benevolent man. 

The great and decisive objections to granting power to the 
Roman Catholics, was their doctrine of exclusive salvation. 
This doctrine was firmly believed by the most benevolent of 
them. All the horrors of Mary’s reign were prompted and 
sanctioned by men of the greatest piety and benevolence. 
Exclusive salvation hardened the feelings, and deluded their 
minds, so that they were not influenced by morality or piety ; 
they had both, but in acting on their exclusive principles, they 
forgot both. He mentioned a Roman Catholic Peer who, 
when his religion and the state were opposed, adhered to his 
religious duty, and resisted his Kimg. And such cases must 
necessarily occur so frequently in these kingdoms where 
Popery was once the established religion, that Locke, in his 
Essay on Toleration, was for excluding the Roman Catholics 
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from all toleration. He then shewed that, even during the 
of Popery here, this country was always striving 
against its usurpations—that we were kept in an incessant 
internal warfare—that every measure was thwarted by the 
Pope, through his Legate, or some foreign Prelate whom he 
had planted here for that purpose—and in short, that P 
was a superstition which had desolated the world, and deformed 
christianity. After adverting to the Coronation Oath, he next 
said that even Grattan and Parnel were conscious of the danger 
arising from admitting Papists into places of power and trust, 
otherwise why did they themselves propose securities, and press 
their sufficiency. He then concluded a most able speech, by 
referring to the Irish Parliaments of the 17th century, in 
which Papists were allowed to sit, and from which all Pro- 
testants were shut out but six, by means of spiritual inter- 
ference. We congratulate Ireland on so able a successor of 
the lamented Duigenan, and trust we shall always be able to 
exclaim, Non alter sed Idem! Next Mr. W. Elliot arose. 
He first endeavoured to vindicate Popery from any blame 
arising out of the observations made by an old acquaintance, 
Gandolphy, whose case he certainly misrepresented completely, 
and this that gentleman has very properly shewn in the public 
prints. He would then have argued the case with Mr. Foster, 
but Mr. Webber’s strong reasoning so affected him, that he 
was indisposed for some time, and his voice failed him so much 
afterwards, that the report of his speech is given in the news- 
papers very defectively. To criticise it, therefore, would be 
unjust, and the arguments which he seems to have attempted, 
we shall hereafter have an opportunity of considering. Mr. 
B. Bathurst was overpowered with clamour, it seeming to be 
the wish of the House to leave the debate on this question, 
chiefly to the Irish members; and, therefore, up rises Lord 
Casdereagh. His Lordship first urged the danger and impro- 
priety of suffering this question to be renewed every year ; and 
truely observed, that this periodical agitation of the public 
mind, would be a course of proceeding fruitful in dangerous 
consequences. Hence he concluded that the request of the 
Roman Catholics ought to be conceded, as the only certain way 
of setting the question at rest. According to this notion, 
every petition pertinaciously persisted in, ought to be granted 


for quietness sake. Besides, who can say that these demands 


would satisfy the Romanists? When, in the year 1793, they 
obtained the elective franchise, their advocates were in- 
structed to declare their gratitude and satisfaction, and their 
perfect acquiescence in all other restrictions laid upon them, 
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Nor can Lord C. be ignorant, that when his Majesty was 
ressed by Lord Grenville to accede to this innovation, his 
rdship was asked, if any security could be given that no 
farther incroachments would be attempted? and on his 
Lordship’s declaring it impossible to make any such engage- 
ment, his Majesty expressed his determination to make no 
farther concessions. Lord Castlereagh next argued on the pre- 
vailing indifference as to religion throughout Europe, and 
endeavoured to account for the increased opposition to farther 
concessions, by a general disapprobation of the present conduct 
of the Catholics themselves, rather than by an increased appre- 
hension of danger; and: argued in the same strain as Mr, 
Grattan, on the propriety of enacting a salutary measure, 
although contrary to the general conviction. He then went 
into the subject of securities, which he plainly declared should 
be such as Cardinal Litta had so lately declared to be inad- 
missible. He declared that the rescript of Quarantotte was pro- 
nounced ex Cathedra, and had the full authority of the Church 
of Rome; but although he affected to believe that the repug- 
nance manifested in Ireland to the Veto was exaggerated, yet 
he was obliged to own, that lately ten Roman Catholic Bishops 
had withdrawn their approbation of that measure. The dif- 
ferent modes of appointing Bishops were next examined, and 
here agaiv his Lordship seemed inclined to adopt a mode which 
it has always been understood that the Pope would not sanction, 
nor the Irish submit to. In short, it would appear that nothing 
was settled as to the nature of the security to be exacted, 
His Lordship concluded his speech, by estimating the proba- 
bility of danger to the Constitution, arising from the admission 
of a few Roman Catholics into both Houses of Parliament. 
Although this speech was loudly cheered by the hearers, it will 
appear to every one who shall carefully peruse it, that the 
opinions of the speaker would have given satisfaction to no 
party whatever, It would be very satisfactory if it .were 
printed, Next Mr. Peel addressed the House. And here, 
instead of giving any detailed account of his speech, we most 
earnestly recommend to every person, Protestant or Roman 
Catholic, to peruse it with attention, for it is published. We 
think. be will find that Mr. Peel has proved most completely, 
that there is no medium between stopping at the point where 
we now are, and throwing open all oflices whatever, even the 
throne itself, tothe Papists. In language free from all affec- 
tation of oratory, but scientific, logical, and convincing, be 
went over the different securities proposed by different niem- 
bers ; be examined the Bill of 1813, he shewed that they were 
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unsatisfactory, irritating, and galling; that they not only 
would be ineffectual, but actually served to produce more 
danger than now exists without them. We will give one spe- 
cimen as to this particular point. 

*“ Then again: the crown is to remain Protestant, but the 
adviser of the crown may be Roman Catholic. You confirm in 
the Bill the exclusion of the Roman Catholics from the crown, 
from that branch of the Legislature from which he was most 
recently excluded by law, from that high office from which he 
is excluded, not by the indirect operation of an oath, as is the 
case in other offices, but distinctly because he is a Roman 
Catholic. ‘The irresponsible head of the executive government 
must be Protestant, but his responsible Minister, his Secretary 
of State, may be a Roman Catholic. You expose the successor 
to the Crown, to be educated under the guidance of Romau 
Catholic ministers; and if he, from sincere conviction, shall 
conform to the religion of those whom you have given to him 
as confidential and responsible advisers, you subject him for 
ever to the forfeiture of his inheritance. In all this 1 can see 
nothing that can lead to harmony, nothing that can constitute a 
final and satisfactory settlement; nothing but a wild and irre- 
concileable contradiction of principles.” 

Mr. . had, in a former passage, exposed the absurd and 
ludicrous effect of the different oaths to be taken bya Pro- 
testant and Roman Catholic Member of Parliament. First 
comes the Protestant, lustily disclaiming, as pernicious and 
damuable, doctrines imputed to the Roman Catho.ic. On his 
left hand, next comes the Roman Catholic himself, and sneak- 
ingly swallows down an oath, renouncing as unebristian and 
impious, the worst principles and doctrines that have ever been 
imputed to him. Rare satisfaction this! How cordial and 
harmonious must these two sit afterwards together, if they at 
all feel what they have said. 

Nothing can surpass the complete exposure which these 
foolish and crude attempts at reconciling what can, what ought 
hever to be united, have now received froni Mr. Peel. The 
whole assembly was electrified.. ‘The cheering continued so 
long as to drown the attempts of the two next speakers. 
A lasting obligation has been conferred on the Protestant 
world, which we trust will never be furgotten, and the Right 


Honourable Member has shewn himself capable of henceforth: 


taking the lead in that House which he has so well convinced 
on so important a subject. We contemplate with cordial 
satisfaction these exertions of aman attached to the faith he 
professes, and anxious for the promotion of its truths, and 
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greatly delighted, we compare them with the laboured effusions 
of the indifferent Christian, or rather, political Deist, whose 
misfortune it was to hang the minister who baptized him, and 
banish the tutor who educated him, and who, therefore, has hence, 
thaps, learnt to regard religion merely as an engine of state, 
Mr. nning next rose, and warmly endeavoured to impress 
the House with the idea that if all the good could not be 
effected which one might desire, still circumstances required 
some attempt to be made. His speech was short and trifling, 
which is the more to be wondered at, as this art of speech- 
making is the only proof of ability which the Right Honourable 
Gentleman ever affords. He gives us a striking example of 
the mischief arising from bringing young men, however capable, 
too rapidly into action. While Mr. C. was at school, he set 
about instructing the world by periodical publications, and he 
became a politician ere he had taken his degrees. Hence, 
his studies were rather superficial than solid. He had not 
time for deep and patient investigation. He was exercising 
the graces of rhetoric, when he ought to have been poring 
over the musty volumes of Stowe and Holinshed. Hence, 
the consequence has been that we admired his juvenile efforts, 
and naturally drew from them favourable prognostic of such 
abilities matured by experience. But here we have been sadly 
disappointed. He has floundered from one political blunder to 
another. First, he contrived to find out that Lord Castlereagh, 
poor man, was totally incapable of taking any share in public 
affairs. It was totally impossible to act with such a blunderer. 
Now, Lord C. is become the great kite soaring away aloft— 
and Canning, one of the bunches of feathers, or paper, 
appended on his tail. Alas! how are the mighty fallen! !! 
But tet us not do him injustice. He had a task somewhat 
more difficult of performance, perhaps, than that of Lord C.'s. 
He had to hold up apparently the axiom of Protestant. ascen- 
daney which he would fain subvert. For, be tt known, that 
this gentleman has thought fit to refuse his presence at the 
triennial commentoration of his friend and patron’s birth-day; 
because, truly, the Protestant ascendancy was one of the 
regular toasts, and he modestly requested that it should be 
withdrawn on his account. However, as the letters which 
passed on this subject will be soon before the public, we will 
not anticipate their reflections. Mr. Grattan closed the debate. 
And first, with regard to securities, said the Right Honourable 
Gentleman, you may command your own securities. It 1s 
really wonderful how ready some men are to say anything. 
We may command our own securities. Indeed—why we may, 
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it is true, pass any act of Parliament we please, but will the 
Irish Papists submit to its regulations. They have fairly said 
they would not submit to the Veto. The Pope cannot com- 

hend the meaning of domestic nomination. The oath 
which the Roman Catholics of England some years ago offered 
to take—was forbidden, as contrary to the interests of the 
Holy See. You can, he continued, command the security of 
domestic nomination, and demand a check on the Papal power. 
Why, I too’ can call spirits from the vasty deep. But, &c. 
Next he asserted that the constitution was originally Catholic. 
This opinion he borrowed from the Orthodox Journal, ‘pub- 
lished by Andrewes, which assertion we shall, as we promised, 
shew to be false, in some future Number. Against every 
improvement in our constitution, Papal energies were: always 
violently exerted, and often too successfully—witness the con- 
stitutions of Clarendon. Besides, what was our constitution 
in the time of Henry VIII.? Afterwards he attempted to 
defend Popery from the atrocities imputed to it. A subject far 
too extensive for such a time and such a mode of discussion. 
He asked if a belief in transubstantiation must necessarily pro- 
duce disloyalty to the House of Brunswick? No; butan inde- 
finite obedience to the Pope may. Many other questions equally 
absurd were made, as if such were the arguments used by the 
true friends of the Protestant religion. Among others were 
these—what if an individual had revived the Order of Jesuits ? 
Would they say that. Lord Fingal, therefore, should be 
attainted ? No; but since the Pope and Court of Rome are 
diligently employed in forcing that most dangerous order into 
Ireland, and fixing them in all parts of the British dominions, 
it becomes highly necessary on all the friends of civil and 
religious liberty, to be more than ever on their guard against 
their efforts, and not at the present moment in particular to give 
more power to the devotees of men so energetic, so artful, such 
adepts in the acquisition of political power. Men whose 
notorious maxim it is to become all things to all men—to put 
on any appearance—to profess any opinions—to submit to any 
artifice—for the promotion of Popery. 

Mr. Grattan persevered in these splenetic questions, regard- 
less of the strong arguments which he would have answered if 
he could, until the laughter and coughing of the Huuse put a 
Stop to such irrational effusions. ‘Then in a strain of decla- 
mation which, though it may be eloquent, is not convincing, 
Without attempting to answer the strong reasoning which had 
been opposed to his Motion, he at last concluded, amidst the 
most impatient cries for the Question, 
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And thus again lias been lost a Motion for such an alteration 
of the constitution, as would, in the opinion of many, be its 
destruction, and whose only benefit; even in the expectation of 
its supporters, could be obtaining a more cordial attachment 
to the state from seme Irish agitators. Entirely to overcome 
all dissension is so perfectly hopeless, that if all was conceded 
that is now demanded, it could not in the very nature do more 
than conciliate a few, such as Lord Fingal, the Barnwells, 
and the Plunketts. The clergy would remain as they are, at 
Jeast ; nay, rather be under severer restrictions, and the lower 
classes could not, therefore, be. soothed by such a measure, 
from which they coald derive not the smallest advantage, 
An opposition to the Ministry we shall ever have, and for want 
of better grounds, Popery, the Dissenting interest, and similar 
subjects, will be resorted to, Let us hope that a new 
Parliament will have firmness sufficient. to put some restraint 
on these persevering disturbers of the public peace in Ireland, 

The House of Lords, by a majority of 50, decided con- 
sentaneously with the House of Commons, after a most lumi- 
nous speech from Dr. Marsh, Bishop of Llandaff. Of it, and 
the other speeches, we shall say more in,the next. Let us 
now be grateful for this escape of our church: from impending 
danger, and from the returning appearance of security. 


A Meeting of the Romanists has been held in Dublin, for 
the purpose of rk the Vetoists and Anti-Vetoists, but no 


one took the Chair. Farther particulars in our next. 





